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Spencer lay 


Kk LLY clothed, Rodney 


counting the minutes as the clock 
ticked away. His father’s rifle stood 
in a corner of the room. With mad- 


dening monotony the 
tick-tock of the great 
clock in the hallway 
beat upon Rodney’s 
tired brain and he 
counted the stroke of 
two in the morning. 
It. soon would be 
time to be on his way. 
Then upon the still- 
ness of the night 
crashed a shot, fol- 
lowed by two others 
in rapid succession. 
As Rod bounded up, seized the rifle, and 
sprang through the doorway he heard the 
voice of his little sister screaming ‘“Dad- 
dy! Mamma!” Out from the shelter of 
the trees came a stumbling, wavering fig- 
ure carrying a white burden and after it 
raced two men with leveled guns. 

Crack! As Rod's rifle spoke one of the 
pursuers screamed and a gun fell spinning 
from his hands. Crack! With an oath the 
second man, seizing his wounded com- 
panion, pulled him back into the screen- 
ing shadows as the man in the lead fell 
prone on the ground before Rod. Out 
from the the house came Father and 
Mother Spencer to mingle tears of thanks- 
giving as they clasped their darling close. 
It was Rod who picked up the limp form 
of old Hugh Donnell, no longer an out- 
cast but forever a hero, to carry him into 
the house and to summon aid. For a 
rifle ball had drilled through the old man’s 
shoulder from behind and his shirt and 
the white dress of little Lucille were wet 
with blood. 

A sleepy girl answering the insistent 
call of the night bell woke to action at 
Rod’s imperative command. Ten minutes 
later Doctor Criswell was speeding toward 
Oaklawn Farm at a mile a minute clip. 
Summoning all his knowledge Rod had 
staunched the flow of blood and the old 
man lay weak but conscious as the phy- 
sician’s skilful fingers dressed the wound. 

“Will he live? We never can repay 
him for what he has done for us.” There 
was emotion in the voice of Father Spen- 
cer as he asked the question. 

“Unless complications set in he should 
pull through,” answered Doctor Criswell. 
“Although he is old and evidently a 
‘knight of the road’ he must have lived 
a clean life. It was a miracle that the 
child in his arms was unharmed. Except 
for the fright and shock she is all right 
and will be her own sunny self in a few 
hours. We'll allow the old man to tell 
his story now. It will relieve his mind 
and should help rather than harm him.” 





JOUN CASE 


FTER all there was little to tell. A 

member of the gang had been a pal 
of old Hugh’s in days gone by and when 
he had sent a message to the old man 
assuring him that there was wealth to 
be had which would safeguard declining 
years, “Golddust Donny” had responded. 
He had been met at a town not far away, 
taken to the cabins without knowledge 
that the mine was upon the land owned 
by his new friends, and there held under 
the brutal spell of the leader, Denton. 
At the point of a gun he had been forced 
to write the message, Denton foolishly 
believing it would not incriminate him if 
he did not actually write the note. Lucille 
had been entrusted to his care with the 
savage warning that he would be held 
accountable. By some iniracle of stealth 
old Hugh had awakened the child, eluded 
his guard, and had been well on his way 
before an alarm was given. But his 
strength had been almost spent when the 
bullet had struck him down and gasping, 
staggering onward, he would have been 
surely captured and Lucille again taken 
had not Rod’s timely arrival on the scene 
stopped the pursuers. 

“T hope you will not blame me,” an- 
nounced the old man pitifully. “I loved 
this little sunbeam and I did the best I 
could.” 


“Blame you!” said Father Spencer and 
his eyes were wet. “My friend, each one of 
us would gladly lay down his life to serve 
you if that were needed to repay. Our 
home is your home so long as you shall 
live. The future will hold only happiness 
for you.” With a smile on his wan face 
old Hugh slept. 

CHAPTER XVI 

Air and Land Forces Battle Foe 
N?2 LONGER was the House of Spen- 

cer oppressed with « sense of moral 
obligation. Now it would be war to the 
bitter end and Hugh Donnell had assured 
Father Spencer that Denton and his gang 
never would give up the mine until forced 
to vield. “Denton insists that it is worth 
millions,” old Hugh had repeated, “and 
his cabins are built to resist attack. They 
have plenty of food, there’s a spring right 
by the cabins, they have arms and enough 
ammunition to resist a siege. You can 
take them but it will be after a desperate 
fight and you will lose some men. Den- 
ton still will demand a compromise.” 

“We will never compromise,” announc- 
ed Sheriff Bryson grimly. “I will take 
that gang if we have to bring up machine 
guns and blow them and their fort to 
hades! It would be better, though, if 
we could use strategy and avoid serious 
trouble.” 

“T have a suggestion,” announced Flyer 
indstrom eagerly. “TI ‘can’t fly my ship 
but Rod can. Bomb ’em from the air, 
men! drive ’em out into the open where 
they'll have to give up or be shot down!” 


T 


Lindstrom’s suggestion was met with 
a yell of approval. “By George, why 
didn't we think of that!” cried Scoutmas- 
ter Graham. “Of course we aren’t fixed 
to use regular airplane bombs but Colonel 
Sullivan can get us some hand grenades. 
Toss ’em a few blanks first and I'll war- 
rant they'll come boiling out.” 

“My dad has got to be in on this,” 
cried Terry Sullivan, blue eyes blazing. 
“He can come back with you, Rod, when 
you fly in after the bombs. I’m going to 
telephone him now.” There was no ob- 
jection and soon Terry’s excited voice 
was apprising his father of the situation. 
“Come?” grinned Terry as he hung up. 
“Boy, you couldn’t keep a Sullivan away 
from a scrap with a machine gun! He’ll 
be at the landing field with the bombs, 
Rod, when you arrive. And if ever you 
put speed into that old bus do it now! 
On your way, Scout, on your way!” 


( H, for the joy of action! No longer 
must he remain passive, and Rod- 
ney Spencer, thanking his Maker and 
Flyer Lindstrom for making such action 
possible, “gave ’er the gun” as the great 
ship took off, rose high in the air then 
pointed toward the distant city. It was 
moments only before Rodney dropped 
down after the more than one hundred 
miles of flight for, obeying Lindstrom’s 
instruction, Rod had flown at tremendous 
speed. “Ten minutes to go before an 
hour is up,” commented Colonel Sullivan 
as he ran up to shake Rod's hand. “Terry 
‘phoned me again when you took off. 
Scout I take off my hat to you.” 

Rod grinned but his face was tense and 
drawn. The hours of strain and worry 
had taken heavy toll. “They will be wait- 
ing for us,’ announced Rod_ briefly. 
“Climb in, Colonel.” Again the motor 
roared and, like a homing pigeon, the 
ship was set for Oaklawn. The flight 
was not so rapid as on the trip cityward 
and Colonel Sullivan, despite the deadly 
load which was carried and an occasional 
glance to see that the enwrapped bombs 
were riding safely, enjoyed the panoramic 
scene. As the flight progressed the Col- 
onel’s admiration for his pilot, who he!d 
the ship to its course like a veteran, in- 
creased. 

“Some boy!” muttered Colonel Sulli- 
van, as Rod piloted the plane in a long 
glide toward the home landing field where 
an eager throng awaited. “Some Scout! 
I’d be proud to call him a son of mine.” 
No father can pay a finer tribute to boy- 
hood than that. 


FINERENCE Sullivan ran up to embrace 

his father and Father Spencer, grip- 
ping Rod’s hand hard, showed his pride 
in a worthy son. “My father, Colonel 
Sullivan,” announced Rod in introduction 
and as the hands of the men clasped, 
Spencer smiled. “The last time I saw 
you, Colonel,” the master of Oaklawn an- 
nounced, “I thought I’d been struck by 
lightning. It seems good to meet you 
again.” 

“Those were the days, Spencer!” re- 
plied Colonel Sullivan. “You are the 
same old ‘Dynamite Dan’ who ripped our 
line to shreds. Almost as fast as this 
big son of yours with his new-fangled 
speed boat. Terry told me briefly of the 
happenings here. I am yours to com- 
mand.” 

“T suggest that with Sheriff Bryson, 
Colonel Sullivan and Mr. Spencer take 
over active direction of the attack,” said 
Scoutmaster Graham. 

“We'll count you and Frost in on that,” 
replied the sheriff quickly. “After what 
you fellows have been through across the 
pond a little scrap like this will be mere 
child’s play.” 

“The high point of our attack will be 
from the air,” spoke up Guide Frost. 
“With Lindstrom crippled, Rod must fly 
the plane and we will need a man who 
can toss these bombs with deadly accu- 
racy. I vote to let Rod pick his man.” 
At once there was a chorus of assent. 
Jack Barry looked longingly at his chum 
but Rod shook his head. High-strung 
and nervous, Jack was not the man for 
a job which required iron nerves and a 
sure aim. . 

“Tll take Terry,” announced Chief 
Spencer as coolly as if he had been choos- 
ing a battery mate for a ball game. 
“We'll see if that arm is as deadly as 
on pegging out runners at second base. 
Terry, are you game?” 

“Am I game?” Terence Sullivan let out 
a whoop of joy which was echoed by his 
Troop Scout: mates. “Dad, this will be 
something to tell granddad about. I wish 
he were here with us.” 

“He'll be on the first train coming,” 
smiled Colonel Sullivan. “You can’t keep 
an Irishman out of a scrap. It’s all right 
with me for you to go, Terry. I'll trust 
that young pilot with my life or the life 
of my son which means more. And now, 
men, let us get action. We can’t arm 
you Scouts,” and the tall warrior smiled 
at the eager boys, “but I’m going to in- 
sist that you be allowed to go along in 
charge of vour Scoutmasters. We may 
need <tretcher-bearers—for the outlaws.” 


GAIN there was a whoop of joy from 
i all of the assembled Scouts. Even 
if they were not exposed to danger what 
a “kick” there would be in watching men 
in action and in seeing Rod's plane soaring 
overhead as Terry bombed the bandits. 
“Take no risks, boys,” Sheriff Bryson 
commanded. “Fly high and feed ’em those 
blank bombs until you have them out in 
the open. Then blow the tar-wadding 
out of their shacks. You are in com- 
mand, Colonel Sullivan. Give us your 
plan of attack.” 

“We have enough men to surround the 
place entirely,” announced the Colonel, 
“keeping in the shelter of the trees. Af- 
ter we are in place let Rod fly high 


above. Megaphone the outlaws that they 
must surrender or we will attack. If 
they give up, well and good. If not you 


can have the Scouts wigwag a signal 
which will let Rod and Terry know they 
are to start the fight. If the outlaws are 
driven out in the open and still resist it 
will be just ‘out of luck’ for them. I say, 
let us take no chances of having a man 
harmed iby these dirty dogs. Men who 
would steal a child are not entitled to 
consideration given savages. Yet we will 
give them a chance.” 


The Colonel’s instructions were ap- 
plauded and soon the little army was off 
on its grim mission. It would take time 
to climb the hills and deploy about the 
camp of the outlaws and Carl Lindstrom, 


lingering with Terry and Rod to give 
final instructions, lamented the injury 


which kept him out of action. “But I’m 
going to tag along and watch you boys 
do the job,” the flyer announced. “Fly 
her fast, Scout. There isn’t a chance in 
a million of a rifleman on the ground 
hitting a fast moving plane. Luck to 
you!” Lindstrom was off to join Gra- 
ham and Frost as they led their boys. 


IGH above the trees floated the plane. 
Colonel Sullivan below, poised with 

a megaphone, seemed a pygmy. Rodney 
and Terence could not hear the words 
but they thrilled to the picture of a soldier, 
fearless and cool, demanding the sur- 
render of an armed force. They also could 
see a man who must be the outlaw leader 
Denton, apparently sole occupant of the 
place. Rod noted the outlaw’s savage 
gesture of refusal and marked the puff 
of smoke as he fired. Colonel Sullivan 
did not flinch as the bullet whined above 
his head. “They have had their chance, 
men,” the commanding officer announced 
grimly. “We could shoot that man down 
and capture them all with little chance 
of injury to ourselves but if it can be 
done without we will not take that chance. 
Scouts, signal the attack to the air force!” 
Up from the ground as one man came 
the Scouts. Signal flags came into view. 
There was fierce joy in the hearts of 
Rodney Spencer and Terence Sullivan as 


they read the semaphored words AT- 
TACK ATTACK ATTACK. Down 
plunged the plane like a_ waiting, un- 
leashed bird of prey. As the attack- 


ing plane roared down, Denton stood his 
ground and the smoke curled from his 
rifle barrel as he fired shot after shot. 
“No blanks for this baby®’ muttered Terry 
Sullivan. “First, I’m going to show ’em 
that we have the real thing! Hold her 
steady, old Scout!” Rod couid not hear 
the words but he caught the signal and 
still the Scouts below in frantic excite- 
ment waved ATTACK ATTACK AT- 
TACK! 

300m! The bomb which Terry had 
thrown fell yards away from Denton who 
had stopped to shove in a new clip of 
shells, exploded with a detonation which 
rocked the ground and threw the outlaw 
flat. Up sprang a geyser of earth and 
stones and above the roar of the motor 
Rod could hear his mate’s fierce yell. A 
moment later the outlaw was up and run- 
ning for the shelter of the cabins. Rod 
and Terry could sense rather than see 
the leaping, jubilant Scouts below as the 
fighting plane roared upward to descend 
and attack again. 


“DY George, this is like the real thing!” 

yelled Scoutmaster Graham. “What 
say, Colonel, that we rush ’em before they 
recover from their surprise?” 

“Wait and give the boys a chance to 
drive ‘em out,” replied Colonel Sullivan. 
“Terry uved real strategy in showing that 
outlaw what he might expect. Now he'll 
chuck ‘em a few blanks. They’ll make 
just as much noise if they do no harm.” 

But Terence Sullivan had other plans. 
A bullet from the marksman’s rifle ha 
drilled through a wing of the plane and 
Terry and Rod were roused to fighting 
pitch. Again the plane swooped dow! 
and Terry chucked a bomb so close to 
the cabins that the glass was shattered 
in every window and the strong buildings 
rocked. “Jove!” yelled Colonel Sullivan 
in mounting excitement. “The boys are 
going to blow that camp to hades and 
gone if they don’t come out! Steady 
men, here they come!” Out from the 
cabins poured the outlaws, hands high 
in- token of surrender, except for the 
bandit chief. 

“Keep your hands high and come on 1” 
shouted Colonel Sullivan. “One false 
movement and I order my men to fire! 
Babbling incoherently the farm hand 
Hansen rushed forward to grovel at 
Spencer’s feet and beg that he would not 
be harmed. Soon ten terror-strickeO 
wretches were in the capable hands ¢ 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Homemade Nitrogen for the Cotton Belt 


Winter Legumes a More Economical Source of Nitrogen Than Present Commercial Sources 


most expensive ingredients of the 2,511,000 tons 

of commercial fertilizers used for cotton every 
year in the South. Nitrogen is usually the first limit- 
ing fertilizer element in most Cotton Belt soils. The 
growing and turning under of summer legumes to in- 
crease the nitrate content of these soils has been advo- 
cated by soil experts for many years, but the practice 
has not been adopted generally because most farmers 
have found better uses for these crops as feed for live- 
stock. Besides, it is doubtful if this method of soil 
building which utilizes the land for the entire summer 
growing season and requires both labor and investment 
without immediate returns will pay many men who 
must depend on crop production for their income. 

The Georgia Experiment Station under the super- 
vision of Prof. R. P. Bledsoe of its Agronomy Depart- 
ment, the Alabama Experiment Station under the 
direction of Prof. M. J.: Funchess, and the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Central of Georgia Railroad, 
directed by J. F. Jackson, have attacked the problem 
of using legumes to build up Cotton Belt soils from an 
angle which gives promise of eliminating the draw- 
backs of the old system. The short, mild, and rainy 
winter seasons of the South are very favorable for 
winter legume growth as well as for leaching and 
washing of the land. Agricultural workers have ad- 
vised the use of winter cover crops in this section for 
a long time, but the appeal has been made mostly from 
a long-time soil conservation standpoint rather than 
from an immediate paying proposition. 

The vaiue of using leguminous cover crops and 
plowing under the growth early in the spring in time 
to plant corn or cotton has been worked out both in an 
experimental way and on several demonstration farms. 


Tv various sources of nitrogen are by far the 


Varieties to Use 


HE trials show that several winter-hardy legumes 
are well adapted for cover crops on all soil types 
of the Cotton Belt. For the northern half of 
the cotton section, hairy, woolly podded, and Hun- 
garian vetches, Austrian winter peas, and crimson clo- 
ver will survive the most severe winter and make 
enough growth to turn under in time to plant the usual 
crops. For the southern half of this section, all of the 
above are recommended and in addition Canada field 
peas, Monantha and common vetch, bur clover, and 
Tangier peas will usually succeed, but are not as safe 
as the more hardy kinds. 
Hairy vetch and crimson clover were formerly the 
favorite legumes, but recent trials have 


shown that Austrian winter peas and ret 
the newly-tried vetches are just as * 
good and probably superior for gen- & 


tral planting. 

The price of seed and the winter 
hardiness of the various kinds are the 
Most important factors to be considered 
in deciding on the crop to sow. The 
igh price and scarcity of seed are the 
biggest holdbacks to expansion of the 
Winter legume acreage and it is hoped 
that Pacific Coast growers will be able 
'o place good quality seed on the mar- 
ket at lower prices when the rapidly 
lMreasing demand justifies large-scale 
Production, 


Fertilizers and Cultural Methods 


OST failures with winter leg- 
umes in the Southeast are due 

to lack of proper inoculation 

aid shortage of available phosphates in 
soil. Legumes are able to assimi- 


By G. A. HALE 


Assistant Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 


the soil. Unless the field has been fertilized with lib- 
eral amounts of superphosphates and potash or a com- 
plete fertilizer, in the past, all winter legumes should 
be fertilized with from 200 to 400 pounds of super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) per acre. On very sandy 
soil about 50 pounds of muriate of potash or some 
other potash fertilizer will usually pay. Soil that will 
produce 20 bushels of corn to the acre without ferti- 
lizer will grow enough peas or vetch to turn under 
without the use of fertilizer if good cultural practices 
are followed. 

Artificial or soil inoculation should be supplied if no 
vetch or clover has been grown on the land during re- 
cent years. Hairy and Hungarian vetch should be sowed 
at the rate of 20 pounds per acre if good quality seed is 
used and vetch seed should be tested for germination if 
the seed is older than one year. Austrian peas and the 
larger-seeded vetches require about 30 pounds of seed 
to the acre for plenty of green manure early in the 
spring. Crimson clover seed are often home-grown in 
the Southeast and the unhulled seed should be sowed at 
the rate of 30 pounds to the acre. 

Vetch and Austrian peas may be sowed any time 
after the first of September, but the earlier seedings 
make more green manure during the early spring than 
later sowings. Crimson clover should be sowed broad- 
cast about the middle of August so that the field can 
be reseeded later in the fall if the first seeding does not 
result in a good stand as is often the case. 


Time to Plow Under 


HERE is no exact date when the legumes may be 
"T riowed under any more than there is a set date for 

all sowing seasons. Some winters the crops will 
make enough growth in the northern part of the cotton 
country by the latter part of March to supply the fol- 
lowing crop with all the needed nitrogen, while other 
years the winters will be more severe and growth will 
be very slow so that the date of plowing may be as 
late as May. 

The best way to tell when to plow is to cut a square 
10 by 10 feet and weigh the green material. If this 
space contains as much as 10 pounds of green vetch or 
clover or 15 pounds of Austrian peas, then the crop 
should be plowed under without delay. The tendency 


is to wait for big yields before plowing and often 
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le most of their nitrogen supply from 
air, but all of the phosphates, pot- 
nitrate of soda, 


. 





45 bushels of corn without fertilizer, 


CRIMSON CLOVER ON GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION FIELD, APRIL 8 
This field has grown clover every winter for the past four years and averaged about 
The growth contains nitrogen equivalent to 300 pounds 


delayed planting and poor stands of both cotton and 
corn result. 

A good rule to follow is to turn the crop at least 10 
days before the regular planting date, regardless of the 
growth, for cotton. Where corn is to follow the cover 
crop the date of turning is not so important because 
the date of planting corn may be delayed in the South 
without reducing the yields. 

Experiments show that the small tender plants which 
have not begun to bloom have a higher percentage of 
nitrogen when dry than the older plants and that this 
nitrogen is more available for the following crop than 
that of the older plants. The following crop should 
not be planted for about two weeks after the green 
manure has been turned. 


Amount and Value of Nitrogen Added to 
the Soil 


IELD trials show that very often a good winter 

legume growth will have nitrogen equivalent to 

that in 400 pounds of nitrate of soda in the tops 
alone on each acre and this nitrogen will be ready to 
turn under in plenty of time to make a good cotton 
crop. Like that highly variable thing called yield of 
all crops, the quantity of green manure produced may 
be much less than expected but rarely less than enough 
to be profitable. 

The grower is not interested so much in the quantity 
of organic matter and nitrogen produced as he is in the 
value of the manure as measured in terms of greater 
yields of marketable products. Many experiences have 
established the fact that it is not uncommon for a fair 
crop of winter legumes turned under to increase the 
yield of corn as much as 20 bushels over fields without 
legumes or commercial fertilizers. Seed cotton yields 
are often increased as much as 200 pounds where 
vetch is turned under and no other source of nitrogen 
is used on the cotton or the adjacent no-vetch plots. 
Information is available to prove that a good crop of 
vetch is equal in value to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
for increasing cotton yields where enough superphos- 
phate and potash are supplied. 

Whether to use more nitrogen than that furnished 
by the vetch for cotton is a problem which is being 
studied by soil men. Data are also at hand which 
indicate that a good crop of vetch is equal in value to 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda applied as a top-dressing 
for corn. Experiments show that the residual value to 
the next year’s crop following vetch is greater than 
that of nitrate of soda. This question 
is also under study at several stations. 

An acre of winter legumes can be 
grown in the South for approximately 
$3, while its equivalent in nitrogen 
value in the form of commercial plant 
food usually costs about twice this 
amount. Winter legumes can be made 
a more economical source of nitrogen 
in the South than commercial sources 
of nitrogen at their present prices. 


oh 


Why Not Try Both? 


**7 AM undecided whether to sow 
oats and clover or oats and vetch 
on land that has not been limed 

for five years. What do you advise?” 

You do not state the kind of clover 
you wish to sow. If it is common red 
or mammoth, then do not sow without 
liming the land. If it is crimson clo- 
ver, then lime may not be absolutely 
necessary, but should be used. Vetch 
is ‘one of our safest winter legumes, 
and if inoculated grows well on land 
low in lime. : 
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“THE KIND OF FENCE, THE KIND OF 
FARMER” 


E HAVE often wondered if in our enthusiasm 
W «=: better bred livestock we are not neglect- 

ing the proper feeding of this fine stock. Pas- 
turage and waste materials of various kinds are the 
cheapest feeds available for livestock, especially cattle. 
It does not matter whether the pasture is a permanent 
or temporary one, just so the stock gets this succulent 
material that is so essential to the well-being of the 
animal and the profit of the owner. 

It would seem that with the importance of pastures 
so generally admitted, every farmer would graze his 
stock at every opportunity. Yet a survey of conditions 
as they actually exist shows that few farmers are fully 
utilizing the grass and other roughages and waste ma- 
terials that grow on their farms. Why is this true? 
In most cases the answer is lack of fences. 

It is said that merely fencing a field does not make it 
a pasture. That is true. But the reverse is also true. 
You do not have profitable livestock and graze stock 
extensively without good fences. We are inclined to 
believe that lack of fencing as much as any other one 
thing is retarding our livestock development. Until our 

. farms are fenced so that forage crops of all kinds can 
be harvested by the livestock, we have not really gotten 
into the livestock game on a permanent basis. 

While in many cases it is out of the question to fence 
and cross-fence so as to graze all parts of the farm, it 
is certainly not out the question to— 

1. Have a good fence around the entire farm. 

2. Have a good fence around the permanent pasture. 

3. Cross fence the farm into three or four large 
fields so that rotations, including temporary grazing 
crops, may be used. 

Livestock farming and soil building call for crop 
rotations that include legumes. A four-year rotation 
of cotton, corn, or grain sorghums interplanted with 
legumes, small grain, and Sudan grass is very suitable 
for general farming where livestock is one of the 
major farm enterprises. But the greatest value cannot 
be obtained unless many of these crops are to be grazed 
by livestock. You can’t grow corn and soybeans and 
turn the stock into the field unless you have fences to 
keep the beasts out of the cotton field. There is no 
reason why corn and cotton stalks and grass should be 
allowed to dry out and become practically worthless 
before stock is turned into the fields. That is, no 
reason except lack of proper fencing. In many parts of 
the South, livestock will obtain sufficient grazing after 
even a clean cultivated cotton crop is picked to pay fair 
interest on a horse-high, bull-strong, pig-tight, woven 
wire fence. But where there are no cross fences, we 
must wait «until all the crops are harvested before 
turning the stock into the fields, and then as a rule 
frost has come to dry out the forage and destroy a 
large part of its feeding value. 

One serious result of the stock law, or no-fence law, 
as it is sometimes called, is that many farmers have 
done away with their fences. As stated, this lack of 
fencing has made the economical feeding of livestock 
very difficult. It is also holding back soil building. A 
cardinal principle of soil building is the existence of a 
first-class fence around every acre of cultivated lands. 
Cultivated lands must be sowed to legumes if dead soil 
is to be brought to life, and legumes must be fed to 
livestock if their full value is to be obtained. Where 
there is no fence there is little incentive to sow legume 
crops because livestock fail to make the best use of 
them. Furthermore, grazing off a legume crop means 
that most of its fertilizing value is returned to the land. 
It is almost as good for the land as turning it under. 
If the legume crop is harvested and fed as hay, much 
of its plant food value is lost before the manure gets 
back on the land. So not only for the sake of profit- 
able livestock feeding, but for the land’s sake we need 
to graze these legume crops, but it can’t be done unless 
the farm is fenced and the fields are cross fenced. 


Putting a fence around a piece of ground does not 
make it fertile any more than three strands of wire 
make it a pasture. But it does show that the owner 
has taken the first step in both pasture-making and soil- 
building. If the survey is made, the fenced land on an 
average will usually be found more fertile than the 
unfenced. Likewise, the quality of the fence indicates 
the quality of the livestock kept and the care and at- 
tention given it. Not only have fences a utility value, 
but an appearance value as well. They set off the 
farm and attract the attention of passers-by. It is said 
that good buildings are the earmarks of a profitable 
agriculture. The same might be said of fences. At 
least they are one of the guideposts to better livestock 
and better land. 


Of course, it is unwise to make any considerable ex- 
penditure for fencing where nothing in the form of 
livestock but work animals is to be kept; where no 
winter cover crops and legumes are to be grown and 
fed to stock; or if cotton and corn are the only crops 
and the corn stover is not utilized. But if the best type 
of farming is done, fencing must be considereed as one 
of the essential investments on the farm. 

Fences cost money and should not be built unless they 
will yield a fair return. If they are to do this they 
must be planned carefully, built substantially and eco- 
nomically, and regarded as a permanent improvement 
and not merely as a temporary expense. 

If we really mean business about livestock farming 
and soil building, we must give serious consideration 
to the fencing problem. 


HOG PRICES BEST IN SEPTEMBER 


N CONNECTION with an article by Dr. Butler, 
I in the May 18 issue of The Progressive Farmer, a 

chart was used showing the average monthly prices 
of hogs for the past 24 years. These average prices 
for hogs have been highest in April for the spring 
months and in September for the fall months. After 
the April high there has been a swinging downward in 
prices till about mid-June and then an upward swing in 
prices to the highest average prices of the year about 


24 Years of Hog Prices 

For 24 years, 1903 to 1927, 
hog prices were highest in April 
for the spring months and in 
September for the fall months. 





10 
Courtesy University of Minnesota. 


In addition to the long-time range in hog prices there is an 
entirely separate and distinct yearly range, which is illustrat- 
ed by the chart above. It represents an average of monthly 
prices for a period of 24 years and points out clearly, at least 
so far as prices alone are concerned, the months during which 
we should aim to send our porkers to market. 
the middle of September. After the high points in 
September the decline in average price is quite rapid 
for the winter months just ahead. 

These months of highest prices in April and Sep- 
tember are periods of short supply of hogs for market. 
Some growers of hogs breed and grow hogs for these 
better markets. The chart referred to above is repro- 
duced here for the purpose of reminding those of our 
readers who are preparing hogs for market in the fall 
months what they may expect in the way of prices in 
the different months on the basis of the average per- 
formance of the hog market during the past twenty- 
four years. When possible, hogs should be gotten 
ready for the late August and September markets. The 
market should then be watched in an effort to secure 
the highest prices possible during September. 

“The Price Situation” of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, released for July 15, has this to say about hog 
prices: “The general trend of hog prices has been up- 
ward since the last week in May when the Chicago 
average made the seasonal low of $10.57 per 100 
pounds. The average for the first week in July was 
$10.95 and at the beginning of the second week top 
prices reached $12.15 which was the top price reached 
last March at the peak of the spring rise. The average 
price for June was $10.72 as compared with $9.91 for 
June last year. Although current prices are still above 
last year’s levels, the difference is less now than it has 
been at any time this year. . . . Inspected slaughter in 
June was about 8 per cent less than in June last year. 
... Storage stocks of pork on July 1, amounting to 
£45 million pounds, were 7.7 per cent less than the 
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A Hint to the Wise— 
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Monstrosities in any crop are no longer in de- 
mand even for exhibition, and they have lona 
been in bad standing as good sellers on the 
market. 
























larger July 1 stocks of last year. Lard stocks amount- 
ing to 200 million pounds were 6.7 per cent less than 
the unusually large July stocks of last year. ... 
Slaughter supplies during the remainder of the crop 
year ending with October are expected to be slightly 
less than in the corresponding period of 1928, and it is 
doubtful if marketings will be delayed through the 
summer so as greatly to increase the fall run as was 
the case last year. With more evenly distributed mar- 
ketings, the price movement should also be more regu- 
lar with the peak in prices probably coming later than 
it did a year ago.” 


A NEW LIGHT IS SEEN 


N THEIR attitude toward farming, big business 
[== have invariably insisted that the methods 
*® which have proved successful in manufacturing 
would hold good in agricultural production and solve 
the “farm problem.” Large scale or mass production, 
having proved most efficient in manufacturing, would 
prove equally effective if the same principles and meth- 
ods were applied to agricultural production. 


The Progressive Farmer has repeatedly pointed out 
that the natural and basic handicaps on farm produc- 
tion would apply with equal force to corporation or 
large scale farming as to the operations of the small 
farmer. These handicaps may be again stated :— 

First, the impossibility of controlling or foretelling the 
volume of his production any one year; 

Second, the impossibility of the farmer estimating ex- 
penses or costs or budgeting his expenses; 

Third, the impossibility of the farmer even approximately 
forecasting the prices he will receive for his products; 

Fourth, the impossibility of the farmer speeding up opera- 
tions to meet improved economic conditions and increased 
demands, an 

Fifth, the impossibility of the farmer slowing down his 
operations without complete destruction or the disorganiz- 
ing of his business, to meet depressions or decreased demands 
for his products. 

It has always seemed strange that even agricultural 
theorists, business men, and some economists could not 
understand and recognize the full force of these nat- 
ural handicaps on agricultural production, and _ that 
they apply with equal if not greater force to corpora- 
tion or large scale farming than to the operations of 
the small individual farm producer. But at last, an 
organization of manufacturers, merchants, and other 
business men has seen the light and recognized the 
results of these natural handicaps on farm production, 
even if they have not recognized the causes of these 
results, 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, which 
has always taken an attitude toward farm legislation 
antagonistic to organized agriculture and agricultural 
leaders, has made a study of a group of seventy-four 
representative large farms having an average of 11,687 
acres. There are, perhaps, around 10,000 corporations 
engaged in farming in the United States, but we as- 
sume that the seventy-four farms selected for study 
were fairly representative of corporation farming. 

After the study made, some of the conclusions ar- 
rived at are that “large-scale farms have been no more, 
nor any less, successful than the average of the family- 
size farms,” and that “mere incorporation or organi- 
zation of farming enterprises on a large scale will not 
automatically solve the problems of the agricultural 
industry.” 

Efficiency in production alone will not solve the farm 
problem; nor will efficient, codperative marketing alone 
solve the farm problem, even if coupled with the most 
efficient production possible to obtain. 

The farm problem has its basic causes in, or has 
been brought about by other influences than the lack 
of human efficiency in either production or marketing 
or both combined. The farm problem has developed 
in this country as it has in all countries, under the 
economic competition of organized and developed com- 
merce and industry as populations increased. And the 
basic causes have always been the same—the handicaps 
placed by nature on the production and marketing of 
farm crops, the principal of which we have stated 
above, and economic handicaps placed on agriculture 
by men and governments through aids to commerce 
and industry, which have not or could not be extended 
to agriculture, such as protective tariffs, subsidies, 
bonuses, supervision, and other aids. 
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HERE are two big benefits we can get from 
fairs: First, the education and pleasure in see 
all the wonderfully entertaining and instruct 
exhibits, and, second, the knowledge, training, and sat- 


isfaction that come from preparing and making 


hibits of our own. 
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World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


with a generally peaceful situation. China and 

Russia, it appears as this is written, will be able 
to settle their difficulties without resorting to the an- 
cient expedient of trying to see which nation can butcher 
the most of the other’s citizens. 
Thanks to the Kellogg Treaty and 
the pressure of a more enlightened 
world-opinion, these two powers 
seem to have been saved from war. 
In England the new labor govern- 
ment is going forward with no ap- 
parent alarm among business inter- 
ests. In Egypt this new British 
government is inaugurating a policy 
of greater freedom for the natives. 
In Mexico conditions are probably 
better than they have been for several years past, the 
Catholic church having finally accepted’ the government’s 
program with slight modifications, and the feeling be- 
tween Mexico and the United States having improved 
tremendously as a result of Ambassador Morrow’s 
friendly heart and wise head. 


T WORLD enters the first fall month of 1929 
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President Hoover Angers the Militarists 


Ws President Hoover’s action in holding up 
American battleship construction—in return for 
England’s adoption of a similar policy—has 
angered the militarists in our country, the masses of 
our people should rally to his support in this matter. 


The best public opinion in both England and America 
today approves the general plan of keeping our two 
navies on a parity. When a prominent militarist said 
to President Hoover in effect: “I am in favor of hav- 
ing our navy on a par with Great Britain’s, but let’s 
go ahead building our war vessels instead of waiting 
to adjust matters by conference,” the President wisely 
answered about this way: Each nation has been build- 
ing in its own way ever since the World War and the 
result has not been parity but a continuing disparity, 
first on one side and then on the other, and an ever- 
increasing burden of costs, 


Senator Borah has made a wise suggestion. Sup- 
pose expert examination indicates that one nation is 
considerably aheafl of the other in the matter of bat- 
tleships. Then instead of the nation that is behind 
spending $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 to catch up, the 
Idaho Senator proposes that the nation that is ahead 
sink enough of its battleships to establish the desired 
parity. 

Let us ignore the blood cost for a moment and con- 
sider this matter wholly from a financial standpoint— 
this matter of cutting down military expenditures and 
establishing arbitration as a substitute for war. Offi- 
cial statistics show that five-sixths of our staggering 
total of Federal tariff taxes, income taxes, etc., goes 
for payments growing out of past or future wars, as 
will be seen from the following table of government 
expenditures :— 

For ordinary civil functions...... 17.1 per cent 
For military functions ..........+:+ 31.8 per cent 
For public debt (chiefly wars)....51.1 per cent 


Four Ways in Which the World Moves 
Forward 


OT only is a public opinion developing all over 
Christendom which promises the ultimate aboli- 
tion of war, but in many other ways humanity is 
going forward. We have often declared that our 
Civilization is a mockery until individual human beings 
are protected by society against four great curses :— 
1, Unnecessary wars (and nearly all are unnecessary). 
2. Extreme poverty which prevents getting such 
medical or hospital help as is needed to fight disease 
and death, 
3. Destitution resulting from old age and inability 
to work. 
4. Destitution resulting from inability to find work. 


Even in our most advanced countries today a serious 
evil is that of unemployment. In the long run, of course, 
labor-saving machinery will help all classes, but at 
first there is a period of readjustment when many 
laborers have lost their old jobs and have not found 
the new ones which the new order of things will eventu- 
ally create. The New York Journal of Commerce, for 
example, observes that “unemployment as a chronic 
Phenomenon is becoming an ever more serious feature 
of present day economic organization.” It points out 
that while America’s agricultural population in twenty 
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that this excess has gone into manufacturing, here are 


the facts :-— 


“The Department of Commerce reports decreasing 
factory populations in the years since the war. Dur- 
ing the five years following 1922, for instance, the 
average number of employed factory workers de- 
clined to the extent of more than 400,000 persons, 
and the downward trend persists. Manufacturing, 
therefore, is not affording an outlet for discour- 
aged agricultural workers.” 


In England for years the problem of unemployment 
has been a desperately serious one and in the new 
Labor cabinet there is one member whose whole time 
is devoted to this problem. As the Jrish Statesman 
says :— 

“It is believed that he will raise the school-leav- 
ing age by a year, the parents receiving some allow- 
ance to keep the children there for further educa- 
tion. This will prevent about 400,000 going into 
industry who formerly did so at about fourteen 
years of age. At the other end there are about 
350,000 men over sixty-five years of age in indus- 
try. Their inadequate pension of ten shillings is 
to be supplemented to enable them to retire. This 
measure, it is believed, would provide work for 
some 600,000 people of both sexes between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five who are now workless.” 


Seven States Provide Old Age Pensions 


T WILL be noticed from the preceding paragraph 

that England now proposes to increase the weekly 

pension of $2.40 a week it has for years been pay- 
ing to dependent old people over 65 years of age. 
This naturally raises the question as to what is be- 
ing done with respect to old age pensions in our own 
supposedly progressive country. As the New York 
World observes, ours is “the only great industrial na- 
tion in the world without an old-age pension system,” 
and Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has entered upon 
a crusade to have New York State join the seven 
other states—Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
Colorado, Maryland, and Wyoming—which have al- 
ready made a start toward providing for dependent 
old age. As Governor Roosevelt rightly says :— 


“No greater tragedy exists in modern civilization 
than the aged, wornout worker who, after a life of 
ceaseless effort and useful productivity, must look 
forward for his declining years to a poorhouse. A 
more modern social consciousness demands a more 
humane and efficient arrangement.” 


VOODOO POO OOK OK OX 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 2 
LIFE: “THE ARROWHEAD” 


OW many of us in plowing our lands, or 

walking cver our fields, still now and then 

find an Indian arrowhead—mute memorial 
of a social order which only yesterday, as it 
were, possessed the continent but now has dis- 
appeared as completely as ancient Troy? The 
following poem on “The Arrowhead” should 
cause us all to think more frequently about the 
vanished race which once roamed over the very 
farms we now own or cultivate :— 


Deep cradled in the forest clay, 

Long lost, it snugly slept away 

While winter, summer, passed it o’er 
Through twice a hundred years, or more; 
While saplings into oaks upreared; 
While rood by rood the land was cleared; 
Till glancing from the paleface plow 

It waked to meet the world of Now. 


A derelict, in mute surprise. 

Where vanished is the em’rald shade? 
The aisles of the primeval glade? 

The deer’s shrill snort, the turkey’s call? 
The Indian’s measured guttural? 

The moccasin, the copper face, | 

The warwhoop, and the striped grimace? 


Perchance, could but their tale be told, 
Some wrinkled arrow-maker, old, 

Another Minnehaha’s sire, 

Close ns by his wigwam fire, 

With patient labor, chip by chip ‘ 
Slow wrought thee—barb, and edge, and tip; 
And striding over trunk and brook 

A Hiawatha came—and took. 


The mind may paint, but cannot give 

The breath to make its figures live. 

Gone are the hands that shaped thee so; 

Gone is the warrior and his bow; 

Gone is the quatry and the oak; 

Gone are the wild, red forest-folk— 

Like their own bolts forever sped; 

Gone all thy world, O arrowhead. 
—Edwin L. Sabin, 
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Convert Confederate Pensions Into “Old Age 
Pensions” 


OW unfair it is to compel unfortunate old men 

and women to accept the humiliating charity of 
fs a poorhouse was effectively brought out by Rep- 
resentative Wm. I. Sirovitch when he said in Congress 
last December :— 

“Here in these almshouses are huddled together 
the feebleminded and the epileptic, the crippled and 
the maimed, the idiot and the imbecile, the aban- 
doned child of the prostitute, the broken-down crim- 
inal, the chronic drunkard, the victim of loathsome 
and contagious diseases and venereal infections, 
and last but not least the superannuated toilers of 
labor and industry, our fathers and mothers. Vet- 
erans of dissipation and veterans of peace and in- 
dustry living together under one roof! Is it fair? 
Is it just? To me it is a pitiful and tragic indict- 
ment of the civilization of our times.” 

Leaders like Governor Roosevelt and Representative 
Sirovitch are attracting strong support in New York, 
and sooner or later that state will join the seven others 
which have already provided for old age pensions and 
the three others—Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Cal- 
ifornia—in which a court decision or governor’s veto 
has temporarily balked progress. Meanwhile Congress- 
man Sirovitch has introduced a bill that follows the 
principle of the Smith-Lever Act, the Smith-Hughes 
Act, the Smith-Sears Act, and the Sheppard-Towner 
Act. By it the Federal Government would duplicate to 
a given extent whatever amount any state elects to ex- 
pend on old-age pensions to its citizens. 


Fortunately here in the South we have an easy way 
to slip into a general scheme of old age pensions. For 
years each Southern State has been making appropria- 
tions for what are practically “old age pensions” in the 
form of pensions for Confederate soldiers. Very soon 
now the demand for these funds from veterans will 
almost have passed—and what more natural than to 
continue them as sure-enough old age pensions in name 
as well as in fact? We might start by providing that 
descendants of soldiers be entitled to full pensions as 
they reach 65, and other persons half-rate pensions, or 
include all on an equality. 


Somehow or other the opportunity to convert Con- 
federate pension funds into old age pension funds 
should be improved in cach Southern State. Candidates 
for the Legislature in each commonwealth should here- 
after be asked what they propose to do about bringing 
our states into line with the modern trend in this respect. 


Jomething to Read 


American Boy Absorbs Youth’s Companion 


O THOUSANDS of men and women in every 
state the news that the famous old Youth’s Com- 
panion will no longer be published will come like 
news of the death of an old friend. Clean, inspiring, 
uplifting, for more than a hundred years it has en- 
riched and ennobled the lives of countless young people. 





There is, however, some alleviation in the fact that 
The American Boy, Detroit, Mich., bought out the 
Youth’s Companion subscription list and this superb 
boy’s publication will be sent to all its subscribers. 


She Ministry of Reauty 


Discovering the Crape Myrtle 
A rctur the first of July some tourists who were 








returning to Michigan after a winter in Florida 

stopped at our farm, and while there asked me 
if I could tell them the name of some flowering shrub 
they had admired all along the highway. “It is the 
most beautiful thing we have seen in the South,” they 
said. “It grows as large as a small tree and is simply 
covered with pink blooms just as pretty as lilac blooms, 
Can you tell us what it is, and do you think it would 
grow in Michigan?” I supposed they were talking 
about some tropical plant with which I was not famil- 
iar, but presently one of the tourists discovered the 
crape myrtle at the end of our scuppernong arbor, and 
exclaimed, ‘“That’s one of them! Do tell us what it is.” 


Monroe County, Georgia. MRS. A. Gf 


A Thought for the eek 


“Ty CAN forgive, but I cannot forget,” is only an- 





other way of saying, “I will not forgive.” A for- 
giveness ought to be like a cancelled note, torn in 
two and burned up, so that it never can be shown 
against the man.—H. W. Beecher. 
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The Progressive Farmer” 


Old Man Winter’s on the Way 


Prepare for Him Now by Repairing Shelters, Saving Ample Roughage, and Sowing Grazing Crops 


(beef) to winter, says he has silage and soybean 

and clover hay and corn, wheat, barley, and 

oats for concentrates. He asks for suggestions as to 

mixtures and quantities of these feeds to be used in 
wintering these breeding cows. 


‘ CORRESPONDENT who has 25 breeding cows 


With these home-grown feeds 
his feeding problems are easily 
solved. If the cows go into win- 
ter quarters in good condition 
they will require little or no feed, 
except the silage and legume hay, 
which are his cheapest feeds. If 
the cows are given 25 to 30 
pounds of silage a day and then 
what legume hay they will clean 
up, or at least a fairly liberal 
allowance of legume hay, they should go through the 
winter in fine condition with little or no concentrates. 

There is one question, however, which always arises 
in such matters, and this is the question of economy. 
Salable hays frequently sell for more than their feed 
value for wintering breeding cattle, when silage and 
cheap concentrates like cottonseed meal are available. 
At least, it may prove economical to give these cows 
about all the silage they will take, limit the legume hay 
to about five pounds a day, and make up the additional 
protein needed by feeding a small quantity of cotton- 
seed meal, with or without some of the other concen- 
trates mentioned. 

But this item» is of interest chiefly as an example of 
one Southern livestock producer who produces his own 
feeds, and good feeds—for feeding breeding cattle— 
silage and soybean and clover hays and corn, barley, 
oats, and wheat. If there is an abundance of the legume 
hays, he need not buy any additional feeds, but it will 
probably ‘be found economical to sell some of the con- 
centrates on hand and buy a small quantity of some 
rich protein concentrate, such as cottonseed meal. 

II 

Generally there is no more trying month on livestock, 
in the South, than September. The weather is apt to 
be dry and hot and pastures dry and short. Water is 
also often insufficient when ponds or pools are depended 
upon to furnish the supply, and even when sufficient in 
quantity is often not of the best quality. 

If the pastures are dry and short during September 
and October, the livestock often go into the winter thin 
in flesh and more feed is required to keep them alive 
until spring pastures are available. Wéith mature, dry, 
or idle animals, the loss is chiefly in feed, but with 
young, growing stock there is a loss in inferior develop- 
ment. Young cattle especially should therefore be 
watched closely during the fall months and if there is 
not sufficient feed in the pastures to keep them growing 
at least sufficient additional feed should be supplied to 
keep them from losing flesh and going backward in- 
stead of going forward as young stock always should. 

III 

Every winter we see barns, stables, or sheds intended 
for protecting livestock from wind and rain, that fail to 
serve the purposes for which they are intended. Either 
the roof leaks, boards are off the sides, or the floors 
are damp and cold because of lack of drainage or bad 
roofs. Barn lots where livestock are kept are also 
usually in bad condition during the winter season when 
the rainfall is heavy. Of course, it is difficult to keep 
the lots in good condition and free of deep mud, fol- 
lowing a long spell of rainy weather during our open 
winters, but both for the pro- 
tection of the cattle from 
mud and the manure from 
leaching, the lots ought to 
be kept as dry and firm as 
practicable. At least no 
more water should be allow- 
ed to get into the lots than 
falls on the surface. The 
drainage should be such as 
to prevent water from the 
surrounding surfaces run- 
ning into the lots and where 
it can be done the excess of 
water in the lots should be 
drained out onto cultivated 
lands or pastures. 





TAIT BUTLER 


September, if it has not 
been done during August, is 
a good time to give atten- 
tion to these matters of pre- 
paring suitable winter quar- 
ters for the livestock. We 
need give little thought to 
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He may perhaps be a winner on the track some day, for these are trotting horses, 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the protection of our livestock from cold, but they 
should be protected, especially the breeding stock, the 
young, growing animals, and the dairy cows, from the 
rains, winds, and mud of our open winters. 

The dampness and mud of our open winters are 
probably as great obstacles to profitable livestock pro- 
duction as the snow, ice, and cold of farther north, but 
it is just as easy, if not easier, to protect our livestock 
from rain and mud as it is for the Northern stockman 
to protect his animals from the cold. For instance, a 
shed, open on one long side, with a concrete floor or a 
ground floor raised above the surrounding land suffi- 
ciently to insure a firm, dry surface, will cost no more 
than the extra cost to the Northern stockman in making 
his barns and stables sufficiently warm. 


IV 

The most important matter which concerns the live- 
stock farmer during this month is the saving of the 
feeds grown for winter feeding. If there is sufficient 
silage and legume hay in prospect to certainly supply 
all the needs of the livestock to be wintered, then less 
attention need be given to the saving of other rough- 
ages, but unless the supplies of these better feeds are 
certainly ample, then attention should be given to the 
saving of any other roughages that can be secured. 
Corn stover, grass hays, and straws are all low grade 
roughages but they may be saved at less expense than 
cottonseed hulls or other low grade roughages can be 
bought. 

The quality of the silage and the value of the dry 
roughage is largely dependent on the way the silage 
is put in the silo and the dry roughages are cured. 

The quality and condition of the silage are more 
largely due to the manner in which the silage materials 
are put in the silo than on the kind of silo or the kind 
of crops used, but there are several important matters 
which must receive careful attention when filling the 
silo, if good silage is to be assured. First, the material 
or crop must contain sufficient moisture to insure its 
proper packing or settling and preservation. Formerly 
most materials were put in the silo too green or imma- 
ture and this was particularly true of the sweet sor- 
ghums and legumes. Then, as frequently happens, 
practices too often ran to the other extreme and the 
materials were sometimes put in too dry or without 
sufficient moisture to insure their keeping. If the ma- 
terials are allowed to get too dry, water may be added 
to correct the fault, but if the crops are too green 
nothing can be done to prevent dark, sour silage in 
many cases. 

Second, the materials should be cut as fine as prac- 
ticable without too greatly slowing down the operation. 

Third, proper distribution of the material in the 
silo, and the tramping or packing of it are essential, 
unless two or three settling periods are allowed before 
completing the filling of the silo. 

Fourth, the silo must have tight, smooth walls, and 
the silage material must be so distributed and settled 
that it does not pull away from the walls of the silo 
and leave air pockets to cause moldy and spoiled silage. 

In the curing of dry roughages, the stage of maturity 
at which they are cut and the manner of curing largely 
determine their feeding value. Most of the low grade 


roughages, like corn stover and the grasses used for 


oo hay, lose in palatability and 











feeding value if allowed to 

get overripe or if 
weathered too long 
in curing. 
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While giving attention to the saving of all possible 
roughage for winter feeding, the possibility of adding 
to the supply through late fall, winter, and early spring 
grazing crops should not be overlooked. 

It is not yet too late to sow winter cover crops that 
will furnish some grazing this fall and winter and 
much valuable feed next spring, as well as prevent the 
washing and leaching of the soils. 

Moreover, if we are to develop a livestock industry, 
we must produce more grains for feeding. If we can- 
not improve our soils so they will produce larger yields 
of corn we must find substitutes. In the drier sections 
of the West and in certain comparatively small sections 
of the Mississippi Valley, different grain-producing 
sorghums have been found more satisfactory producers 
than corn. Apart from the grain sorghums, oats and 
barley now offer the best means of increasing our 
supplies of concentrate feeds. 

It is generally believed that oats are not a profitable 
crop over the greater part of the South, because of the 
winterkilling and small yields of fall-sowed oats and 
the smaller yields of spring-sowed oats. Where fall 
oats, sowed in the usual manner, winterkill, this is 
greatly reduced by sowing by the open furrow method 
and it is by no means certain that fall-sowed oats fol- 
lowed by a crop of soybeans within the year will not 
produce cheaper feeds than can be purchased. 

Barley, like corn, demands a rich soil, but we believe 
that fall-sowed barley offers a possibility of econom- 
ically adding to our grain feeds for livestock. 

Wow Sor 


Treatment for Fence Posts 


66 HAVE split white oak posts for building a wire 
fence and want to know if it will pay to creosote 
the posts.” 


If your posts are made of sound heart white oak, 
we doubt that creosoting will pay unless you have facili- 
ties for creating them under pressure. If your posts 
are of sapwood, then write the department of farm 
engineering at your college of agriculture and ask for 
bulletin giving directions for treating timbers with 
preservatives. Also, write the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for a free copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 744, The Preservative Tréatment of Farm 
Timbers. 


A ftandard farm faper fays- 


If You Haven’t Made a Will, Consider These 
Facts— 


HE head of the family dies without making a 

will. and so the estate must be divided according 

to law. Once in a while the distribution is ac- 
complished in perfect peace and harmony, but almost 
every community has witnessed at least one grand 
family row which thereafter is responsible 
for lifelong bitterness and hatred among 
members of the family. 

You are all familiar with the case of the 
boy who stays at home to take care of the 
old folks and who eventually succeeds to 
the entire responsibility, while other members of the 
family go their own ways. This son is entitled to spe- 
cial consideration in dividing up the family estate and 
many times the father has expressed his intention of 
making allowance. Time goes on and the father fails 
to make this allowance by will or otherwise and he 
dies, leaving the estate to be divided according to law. 

Here is where the trouble begins. Most people are 
very selfish in money matters. The other members 0 
the family refuse to concede that the boy who stayed 
at home is entitled to more than they are. The quarré 
is taken to court. Sometimes the law is able to make 
an equitable division and 
sometimes it is not, but evel 
if full justice is done by the 
law the harmony of the 
family is destroyed and 
much money has been spent 
in litigation. ; 

The whole point of this 
discussion is that the father 
of this family could have 
prevented all of this trouble 
and have had his estate dt 
vided as he had wished if he 
had but made a will. The 
making of a will is a very 
simple thing and it does not 
cost much, but don’t try t 
make a will without the a 














“THATS A FINE LOOKING COLT THERE” 


ington, Kentucky. 


on Walnut Hall Farm, near Lex- 


sistance of a good lawyel— 
St. Paul Farmer, St. Pa 
Minnesota. 
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you—James 4:7. 


| maketh my way perfect—II Sam. 22:33. 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 
By REVS.W as LAND DD 


os The Bass Violist 


tt pw of the pleasures I most enjoy is 
that of attending the concerts given 
by the symphony orchestra of my home 
city. The pleasure is increased by the 
thought that the ra- 
dio is making it pos- 
sible for millions to 
hear this noble 
music. 

My attention is 
always drawn to a 
gray - haired man 
who plays one of the 
bass viols. There is 
a suggestion of a 
smile ever upon, his 
face. He enjoys doing his part. Yet, 
for this man there are no bouquets, nor 
applause at the front of the stage. Few 
crane their necks to see him. He helps 
to make the fundamental harmony upon 
which the flashy piccolos and first violins 
trill their staccato notes. 

Now and then far famed artists appear 
upon the programs, and the audiences 
grow wild with enthusiasm. The director 
never enters but that a demonstration 
takes place. Bouquets are brought in for 
the stars. 

For my smiling bass violist an eyebrow 
is never raised. What approval he re- 
ceives is mixed with that for the other 75 
artists. Yet my hero of the obscure viol 
bow plays on and smiles, happy to assist 
in the magnificent harmony. 


1977 

Life seems to me to be like an orches- 
tra playing the glad and sad music of 
humanity. 

Some of earth’s players appear in the 
role of genius. For them are flowers and 
diamonds. The spotlight moves as they 
walk, Their pictures adorn the bill- 
boards. We ordinary mortals are often 
foolish enough to envy them their eva- 
nescent honors. 

To some people nature adds grace of 
person to genius of mind. For this few 
the world throws its roses. When these 
people “take snuff the social world 
sneezes.” 

Perhaps it is all very well in its way, 
but it may become a very superficial esti- 
mate of the real values of living. 

We need to remind ourselves that the 
essentially great thing in life is to play 
well our instrument, no matter what it 
may be. It is as great an honor to play 
bass viol as first violin. 


177 

It was said of olden time, “A little 
child shall lead them.” The kingdom of 
childhood is a realm of genuine democ- 
racy. Children make small distinctions 
as to talent and beauty. They are con- 
tent to express their joy at being alive. 

Great men and women are childlike. 
Ex-President Coolidge pays a sublime 
tribute to his humble old father, who, as 
a farmer, lived his rustic life hidden away 
from the eyes of the world. His life had 
a grandeur that would well adorn the 
heart of king or statesman. 

It is our chance at glory to add to the 
sum total of the world’s worth. Be it 
the planting of a crop, the rearing of a 
child, the sweeping of a room, the care 
of the sick, it is worthy of being done 
with the same spirit with which the bass 
Violist plays his humble ari. 

We are interested in quantity; God is 
interested in the quality of our lives. 


Javorite HRible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 


UBMIT yourselves therefore to God. 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from 











J. W. HOLLAND 


God is my strength and power: and he 











Let the 
Mobiloil chart 


suide you 


to year-round savings in 


all kinds of farm machinery 


With the New Mobiloil this famous Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations becomes more than ever before your 
guide to lubricating economy on the farm. 


Cheaper for your car and truck 


Road and speedway tests prove conclusively that the 
New Mobiloil lasts longer than other high-quality oils 
of similar body. And it is an established engineering 
fact that the oil which stands up best and consumes 
most slowly at high speeds also lubricates best at 
ANY speed. 


The New Mobiloil will preserve the first-year feel in 
your engine for at least 30,000 miles. 


182 leading manufacturers of automobiles 
and motor trucks approve the Mobiloil Chart 


Cheaper for your tractor 


Fuel is the big item in tractor operation. Regular use 
of the New Mobiloil will cut nickels off your fuel bill 
every working day. Our tests repeatedly proved that the 
New Mobiloil reduces fuel consumption, and gives 
at least 20% greater oil mileage. 


31 farm tractor manufacturers specifically 
recommend the use of Mobiloil 


90% of the tractor manufacturers whose machines have 
gone through the grueling Nebraska State Tests relied 
on Mobiloil—they couldn’t take chances on unnecessary 
repairs and high fuel consumption. 

Every Mobiloil dealer now has a complete supply of 
the New Mobiloil in all grades, at no increase in price. 

Ask your nearest Mobiloil dealer to refer to this com- 
plete Chart for the correct grade of the New Mobiloil 
for you to use, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


LS, 


the New LR 
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NOTE: For a season’s supply we 
recommend the 55-gal. or 30-gal. 
drum with convenient faucets. 


Mobiloil 
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AMONG FLORIDA AGRICUL- | 
TURAL LEADERS | 
a ‘ —— 7 
HE Florida Experiment Station is se- 
curing a man to supervise the codp- 
erative agronomy experiments it is con- 
ducting. On September 16, J. D. Warner 





will take over this 
work. Mr. Warner 
is a graduate of 


Clemson College, S. 
C., and of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
For the past five 
years he has been as- 
sistant agronomist in 
charge of codperative 
experiments in South 
Carolina. 

The experiments which he will super- 
vise will be conducted in codperation with 
Florida farmers and with the branch ex- 
periment stations. He will test general 
field crops, making variety, fertilizer, ro- 
tation, and soil fertility studies on all of 
the principal soil types in Florida. The 
arrangement for the codperation with in- 
dividual farmers will be managed through 
the county agents. 

C. R. Enlow, who had been assistant 
agronomist at the Florida Experiment 
Station, in codperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
recently transferred by the Department to 
Washington to supervise grass testing 
work in the Northern States. He was 
succeeded by Prof. G. E. Ritchey, for- 
merly assistant professor of agronomy in 
the college of agriculture. Prof. Ritchey 
is continuing experiments with pasture 
and forage crops, lawn and golf course 
grasses, and plant introduction work. 

Prof. Ritchey has been succeeded in the 
colleze by P. H. Senn, a graduate of 
Clemson College, S. C., and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Prof. Senn was cotton 
breeder at the South Carolina Experiment 
Station from 1921 to 1923. The two years 
following that he conducted corn studies 
at the University of Kentucky. Since 
1925 he has been a student in charge of 
a corn project at the University of Wis- 
consin, and has practically completed work 
fora Ph. D. degree. 

E. G. Moore, who has been assistant 
editor for the Florida Experiment Station 
and Agricultural Extension Division for 
the last two years, is resigning on Sep- 
tember 15 to accept a place with the 
press service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in Washington. 
He will be succeeded by R. M. Fulghum, 
a 1929 graduate of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. 

Radio Station WRUF at the University 
of Florida, which has been silent since 
August 3, will go back on the air on 
September 21. Beginning Monday, Sep- 
tember 23, the regular agricultural pro- 
gram put on by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division and Experiment Station at 
1 p. m. daily, will be resumed. 

Dr. W. M. Neal, of Minnesota, has 
been appointed assistant in animal nutri- 
tion at the Experiment Station. 

John M. Scott, who for 21 years was 
animal industrialist and part of that time 
vice-director of the Experiment Station, 
but lately bulletin editor for the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been ap- 
pointed chief milk inspector to enforce 
the new milk law in Florida. 





J. F. COOPER 


Following action of the last State Leg- 
islature, the State Bureau of Markets, 
with headquarters in Jacksonville, has 
been considerably enlarged. S. W. Hiatt, 
former district and county agent, has been 
named vegetable marketing specialist; L. 
H. Lewis, of South Carolina, livestock 
marketing specialist; F. W. Risher, poul- 
try marketing specialist, and J. M. Bur- 
gess, dairy marketing specialist. 

J. P. Love, of Tallahassee, was elected 


president of the State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, succeeding S. Ben Skinner, of 
Jacksonville, at the annual meeting of 
that organization held during Farmers’ 
Week at the College of Agriculture in 
August. John Pfiel, of Lowell, was chos- 
en vice-president; Ralph W. Scott, of 
Tallahassee, secretary, and Oscar Thomas, 
of Gainesville, treasurer. 


J. F. COOPER. 





"MORE WORK IN ECONOMICS | 


HE work in economics in the college 

of agriculture and experiment sta- 
tion of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute is now being expanded. J. D. Pope, 
head professor of agricultural economics, 
announces that new lines of research will 
be conducted, that two new courses will 
be added to the curriculum, that one es- 
tablished course will be enlarged, and 
that three men are being added to the 
staff. 

The new courses are one in agricul- 
tural economics for sophomores and one 
in marketing and rural organization for 
seniors. These will be taught by Prof. 
Ben F. Alvord, a new member of the 
staff who is coming to Auburn from the 
University of Minnesota, where he spent 
two years in graduate work after receiv- 
ing his B. S. degree from the University 
of Illinois. Professor Alvord will be in 
charge also of the courses in marketing 
and farm management which have been 
given at Auburn, but which will be en- 
larged this year. 

E. E. McLean of Missouri and Carl F. 
Clarke of Oklahoma have been added to 
the department to conduct research 
studies. McLean has his degree of mas- 
ter of science from the University of 
Missouri and Clarke has the same degree 
from Oklahoma A. and M. College. C. 
G. Garman, another member of the staff, 
has spent the summer at Cornell Univer- 
sity conducting graduate studies pertain- 
ing to the work which he is doing in Ala- 
bama. ro. 





| HAY-CURING EXPERIMENT | 
ee a 

O DETERMINE whether 

artificial curing of hay is feasible in 
Alabama, a codperative experiment is to 
be conducted on the farm of D. T. Mc- 
Gehee in Montgomery County by the de- 
partment of agricultural engineering of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the 
Alabama Power Company, the Louisville 
Drying Machinery Company, L. A. Ed- 
monson, county agent for Montgomery 
County, and Mr. McGehee. 

For several years such an experiment 
has been under consideration. Until re- 
cently the available machinery was con- 
sidered too expensive, but a small plant 
proposed by the Louisville Drying Ma- 
chinery Company makes it appear fea- 
sible. 

For the experiment, this company will 
install a plant on the farm of Mr. Mc- 
Gehee. The Alabama Power Company 
will extend its lines to provide electric 
power to be used in the operation of the 
plant, the Experiment Station at Auburn 
will keep records of the plant’s operation, 
and Mr. McGehee will furnish the hay 
and pay the operating costs. 

The plant consists of a furnace for 
burning coal, a fan and motor to force 
the heated air through the green hay, and 
receptacles for holding the hay during 
the drying process. It has a capacity of 
about 3%4 tons of dried hay per day when 
fresh green hay with 70 per cent moisture 
is put in the plant, and about 7 tons per 
day when the hay is allowed to partially 
dry in the field to about: 55 per cent 
moisture content. 








In discussing the possibilities Prof. M. 
L. Nichols, head of the department of 
agricultural engineering, Auburn, and E. 
C. Easter, of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, said that the soils of Alabama are 
generally well adapted to the production 
of hay. In addition, a long growing sea- 
son and an abundance of rainfall are fa- 
vorable to the production of hay. While 
this condition exists, an official report by 
F. W. Gist, agricultural statistician, State 
Department of Agriculture, Montgomery, 
reveals that the production of hay in 
Alabama is far below state needs. He 
estimated that the shortage in 1929 was 
worth $24,000,000, which means that this 
money is going out of Alabama into other 
states for hay. 

Studies of hay production in the United 
States reveal that the greater portion of 
it is produced in dry climates where 
curing risks are small. For example, 
about 85 per cent of all alfalfa hay is 
produced west of the Mississippi river, 
while 70 per cent of the dairy cows are 
east of the Mississippi river. And dairy 
cows consume most alfalfa hay. 


If the Montgomery experiment proves 
successful, the production of hay in Ala- 
bama will be stimulated because a big 
hazard will be eliminated. With an in- 
crease in the production of hay an _ in- 
crease in the number of livestock will 
result, thereby adding another advantage 
to farming in Alabama. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





COTTON 


JARTS of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 

sas, and the Mississippi Delta are 
suffering from a heavy infestation of 
the cotton leaf worm, and damage may 
be done by this insect in North Alabama, 
according to Winford A. Ruffin, exten- 
sion entomologist, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 

Mr. Ruffin says that there is a strong 
chance that North Alabama has already 
had a light infestation of ‘the first gen- 
eration of the leaf worm which went un- 
noticed. If such has happened a large 
infestation may be expected soon, since 
the second generation usually appears 
about three weeks after the first. The 
second generation always appears in 
much larger numbers, since one female 
may lay as many as 500 eggs. 


| LEAF WORM THREATENS 
| 


J 





County agents and others are urged to 
be on the lookout for this pest and re- 
port any infestation. Should such occur 
Mr. Ruffin recommends dusting with cal- 
cium arsenate at the rate of 6 to 8 pounds 
per acre. Where calcium arsenate is not 
available, arsenate of lead or Paris green 
may be used. Those finding the leaf 
worm in their fields should call on their 
county agent for advice. 

WALTER L. RANDOLPH. 





| FLORIDA EGG-LAYING CON- | 
| TEST OPENS NOVEMBER | | 


Rae 

HE fourth Florida Na )Ponal Egg- 

Laying Contest will open at Chipley 
November 1. It will close September 30 
next year, in order to permit the opening 
of the fifth contest on October 1. This 
is in line with the policy recently adopted 
by a number of Southern contests, in 
which it was deemed advisable to start 
future contests on October 1 instead of 
November 1. 


E. F. Stanton, supervisor, has received 
about 85 entries for the fourth contest 
already, and he expects the contest to be 
filled to its capacity of 100 pens before it 
opens. He urges those who contemplate 








entering to send in their entry blanks 
without delay. 

The Florida contest has stood well up 
among the leading contests of the United 
States during its first three years. The 
average egg production per bird has in- 
creased each year, the record for the 
third contest being 7 eggs higher than 
the second and 9.5 eggs per bird higher 
than the first. 

Florida and 15 other states are repre- 
sented in the third contest, which will 
close October 23. Already entries for the 
fourth contest have been received from 
three additional states and the Dominion 
of Canada. 


| ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
| CHANGES 


L — 
HE work in animal husbandry of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute is to 

be expanded. Official announcement is 
made by President Bradford Knapp and 
Dean M. J. Funchess of the College of 
Agriculture that, effective immediately, 
the name, department of animal industry, 
will be changed to the animal industry 
group, of which Prof. J. C. Grimes, 
heretofore head of the department of 
animal industry, will be in charge. 

This group will include the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, the depart- 
ment of dairying, and the department of 
poultry husbandry. Professor Grimes 
will be head of the department of animal 
husbandry, as in the past. Prof. A. D. 
Burke, of the Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, is coming to Auburn to head _ the 
department of dairying, which includes 
dairy husbandry and dairy manufactur- 
ing. Prof. John E. Ivey, head of poultry 
husbandry, remains in this position. The 
activities of the three departments will be 
closely associated or affiliated. 


| TO CONTROL ORIENTAL | 
| FRUIT MOTH | 
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HE Oriental fruit moth attacks both 

peach and apple and is becoming a 
greater menace to the fruit grower each 
season. There are five or more broods 
of the moth each year, starting in the 
early spring and breeding until fall. The 
first indication in the spring is the wilting 
of the tender twig growth in the peach 
crchard, caused by the feeding of the 
larvae. 

Control methods suggested to the peach 
grower :— 

1. The paradichlorobenzene treatment is ef- 
fective in killing off the Oriental peach moth 
which has spun its cocoon near the base of 
the tree. 

2. All cull fruit and that around packing 
houses and dumping grounds should be buried 
deeply as fast as it accumulates. 

3. Pick up dropped fruit and bury about 
one foot below the surface to reduce the 
over-wintering population. 

4. The interplanting or replanting of the 
older orchard should be discouraged because 
the young trees of both peaches and apples 
are injured most severely. 

5. Peach trees should not be over-pruned 
or over-fertilized as over-stimulated trees are 
readily attacked by the moths of the Oriental 
fruit moth. 

6. Overwintering cocoons on the ground 
can be killed if buried four inches deep in the 
soil. Careful plowing one to three weeks prior 
to blooming period will bury the cocoon - 
deep that the adults will not be able to reac 
the surface. 

7. The rough bark on the apple trees, “a 
pecially those close to peach orchards, shoul 
be scraped in the winter or early spring 4? 
scrapings burned. 

8. No spray or dust has given satisfactory 
control of the fruit moth. 

9. Control by natural parasites will be ro 
most economical method when the paras! 
becomes disseminated throughout the state 
This parasite is being artificially bred 
the State Board of Entomology at Cornelia. 


GEO. H. FIROR: p 
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The Progressive Farmer © 


Have You Heard the News? 


Here Are Items of Interest to Georgia, Florida, and Alabama Farmers, Presented in Brief Form 
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‘September 7, 1929 °° 
A fitlle fevmon 
On Good ffealth 


F. M. Recisrtr, M.D. 
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sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., 
booklet on the care of the baby. 
name of it is Our Babies. 


DodouFs 
_[andey fehool fesson? 


Nine Questions and Answers About Re- 
building Jerusalem’s Wall. 


1 
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the condition of the town. Unprotected by 
walls, it was at the mercy of its enemies. 
Ill 

How did he approach the king? 

As Nehemiah served the king one night, 
he appeared so sorrowful that the monarch 
asked him why he mourned. Nehemiah told 
the king of Jerusalem’s plight and begged per- 
mission to return and rebuild the wall. 

IV 

How did the king countenance his request? 

King Artaxerxes promised Nehemiah that 
he might go, but that he must return when 
the work was done. 


orm 
blanks Eight Health Tasks for September 
O sweet September! thy first breezes bring 
well up saa nal leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laugh- 
> TInite 
be a. awh fresh air, whence health and vigor 
° spring, 
has in- And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 
oof oa E ARE now entering the half-way 
1 higher season between summer and winter, 
when it is not too late to have summer 
diseases nor too early to catch some of 
e repre- the winter ones. So 
ich will let’s keep this in 
s for the mind when consid- 
ed from ering what to do for 
Jominion our health in this 
month of September. 
——— Here are eight 
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_ Pose you also send a dime to The Progres- 


timely hints I want 
to impress upon ev- 
ery reader _ this 
week :— 

1. Play days are 
about over. Almost all schools will open 
sometime this month. Let’s see that the 
children are all fixed up so far as their 
physical condition goes :— 





DR. REGISTER 


—teeth in good shape; 

—eyes all right; 

—tonsils o. k.; 

—no skin eruption; 

—no lice on heads 
(they do not get on the heads of chil- 
dren from our best families). 


If you have a child that did not make 
its grade last session, there may be a rea- 
son, so have your doctor look it over 
carefully. 

2. Better look out for mosquitoes. It 
is easy to have malaria in September. 
Remember that mosquitoes carry malaria 
and that malaria does not come from eat- 
ing watermelons. A certain variety of 
mosquito bites a person who has malaria, 
then bites one who does not have it, and 
then we have two malaria cases. And 
thus malaria spreads. Overhaul the door 

*and window screens and see that they 
function properly. 


3. Community, county, and state fairs 
will soon be with us. Talk sanitation to 
the powers that be. Food sold on fair 
grounds should be clean and fresh and free 
from the attacks of flies. Unless you can 
secure food handled in a clean manner, you 
had better carry a lunch from home. 
Fair grounds should be equipped with an 
adequate supply of sanitary drinking foun- 
tains and sanitary toilets. If the readers 
of this article take an interest in this 
matter, it will go far toward solving this 
important problem. 

4. Actually kill all the flies you can 
this month, for every wintered-over fly 
means thousands more flies next spring; 
and in like manner every one killed means 
thousands less next spring. 


5. Smallpox is lurking about yet. It 
has been over 100 years since a preven- 
tion for smallpox was discovered, yet 
we still have that loathsome and danger- 
ous disease. Better be vaccinated against 
smallpox at once. That will solve the 
Problem for you. Smallpox has no ter- 
Tors for those who are vaccinated. 

6. See that the toilet is in good sanitary 
condition, Clean up around the well or 
Pump, raise the ground, if necessary to 
keep rain or waste water from running 
back into the drinking water supply. Bad 
drinking water is bad, whether it is sum- 
‘mer or winter. 


7. An abundance of home-canned fruits 
and vegetables will be reflected in the 
health of the family. It is not too late 
to can or preserve a whole lot of things. 


8. Is there a new baby about the house? 
See that its birth is registered with the 
State Board of Health of your state. It 
is entitled to that and you are doing it 
a injustice if you do not see that it is 
registered. This service will be valuable 
to it some day. Ask the midwife or doc- 
tor if this has been attended to. Sup- 





Who was Nehemiah? ; 

Nehemiah was a Jew who, because of his 
integrity and character, had been appointed 
cupbearer to King Artaxerxes. The cupbearer 
was an official taster for the king, tasting his 
food lest it be poisoned by his enemies. 


Vv 


What preparations did the king make to 
guard his welfare? 

The king gave Nehemiah letters of safe 
conduct to the Persian governors; ordered the 
Il king’s forest keeper to provide timber for the 


What induced him to decide to go to Jeru- work; and detailed a guard to escort the man 
enlom ? safely through the wilderness. 


Thirteen years after Ezra had reached Jeru- VI 
salem, Nehemiah was visited by a traveler What did Nehemiah do to get the work un- 
from Jerusalem, who told him how sad was der way? 


(883 A) 9 


When he reached Jerusalem, Nehemiah took 
some time to look over the situations Thea 
he called a meeting’ of the leaders and urged 
them to aid him in rebuilding the defenses 
of the city. 

Vil 

How was the work carried on? 

The whole wall was apportioned off inte 
short lengths, 7d each portion was assigned 
a certain group of volunteers. Thus, piece 
by piece, the wall was built. 

Vill 

What danger did the workers have to meet? 

The Samaritans, the Ammonites, Arabians, 
and Philistines threatened to sweep down and 
ravage the territory. Nehemiah detailed a 
part of his workers to act as a guard, arm- 
ing them with spears, bows and arrows, and 
arranging to shift details so that the work 
continued, though more slowly, to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

: IX 

When was the wall started and completed? 

The wall was started and completed in the 
same year—444 B. C. 

(Copyright, 1929, Publishers’ Syndicate.) 
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Above all... farmers want the kind of 


reliability provided 
by America’s finest 
medium-priced 
automobile... 


Of all Oakland’s many superior qualities . . . 
none means quite so much to the farmer as 
its wonderful reliability ... the assurance of 
prompt, safe, comfortable arrival at every des- 
tination ... over good roads and bad... in all 
seasons and every weather condition. 


Scores of features contribute to Oakland reli- 
ability . . . many of them found in its 228- 
cubic-inch engine which delivers 68 horsepower 
at 3,000 r.p.m. There is the Harmonic Balancer 
which counteracts torsional crankshaft vibra- 
tion ... the rubber “‘biscuit’’ engine mountings 
which insulate the engine from the frame 
and assure incomparable smoothness and 
freedom from vibration...the adjustable pres- 
sure-feed lubricating system providing correct 
lubrication under all conditions . . . and many 
other equally important advancements. 


The nearest Oakland-Pontiac dealer will be glad 
to tell you about dozens of additional ways in 
which Oakland leads its competition and why 
thousands of enthusiastic owners are calling it 
** America’s finest medium-priced automobile.”’ 
Prices, $1145 to $1375, f.0.b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges , 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


The 2-Door Sedan, $1145 
Body by Fisher 


OAKLAND 


ALL-AMERICAN § 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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WINCHESTER 


WINCHESTER 


A 3% in. Swell Center 
ack. A handy knife 
r general farm use. 
Sabre clip and pen 
blades. Strongly made. 
Efficiently bladed. 


2850 


You expect more from a 





WINCHESTER Knife and you get it 





Made by 


the makers of 


WINCHESTER 


Guns and 
Ammunition 
Fishing Tackle 
Flashlights and 
Batteries 
Ice and Roller 
Skates 








Cleaning and 
Lubricating 
Preparations 
Cutlery — Tools 
Radiators 
Cores— Tubes 








Winchester, to all the world, means fine guns. But now 
many are learning that it also means fae knives. Fine 
knives demand fine steel and precise workmanship. Win- 
chester learned both in making guns. You expect more 
from a Winchester Gun and you get it and you will find 
that Winchester Cutlery is, in every way, as satisfactory 
and dependable as a Winchester Gun. Here, for instance, 
are two Winchester Knives that are _—— great favorites. 
They are just two representativesof an exquisitelymadeand 
admirably selected line to meet every pocket knife need. 
Ask your dealer or write for our FREE booklet —‘*The 
Winchester Idea” — which tells you about cutlery and 
everything Winchester makes. Our gun and ammunition 
booklet will be sent at the same time. 
Dept. E 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 












WINCHESTER 


4-in. Premium Stock Knife. Another 
favorite Agri pattern. Three 
ever-useful styles of blade — Win- 


chester ity means long wear and 
plenty of service. 
3959 





BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
quickly relieved. Safe,sure. 
Prevent shoe pressure. 

Atall drug,shoeand dept. stores, 25¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
ads 


Zino-p 







$5.00 per 100 & up. 


PEACH 
APPLE $7.50 per 100 & up, 


Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrabs. Catalog in colors FREE 


TENN. NURSERY €0., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 






















JOHN REED & CO., Chicago, lil., Dept. A-682 


Please send me free at once the latest John 
Reed Bargain Catalog, just off the press. % 


AMAZING BARGAINS in Everything 
to Wear for the Entire Family — 
eaalt SAVE ag A MONEY ot ts 
coupon Lg free is 
latest John Reed Style Catalog, Titled with 
amazing bargains! Before you buy any- 
where, compare these marvelous low prices 
on everything to wear for men, women 
children—latest styles for Fall and Winter— 
also items, jewelry, etc. As soon 
as you get this catalog, send us atrial order. 
SEND NO MONEY—WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE. You don’t send John Reed 
one penny in We ship C. 0. D. 
ona — and we pay the postage, 
which saves you an extra 20c to$1. Allyou 
Pay is the catalog F ima plus a few cents 
charged by U. S. Government for sending 
a money order. Your money back if not 
delighted with every one of these amaz- 
ing bargains. Mail coupon tod: 
BARGAINS LIKE THESE! 
2 lovely Princess Slips for ladies, both 
for 89c. Worth twice the price. For 
men, 3 Domet Flannel shirts, all for 
$2.35. Catalog filled with John Reed 
j bargains like these. 
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The Progressive Farm 


Uncle Fred’s Column 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


N AUGUST & to 10 I was in Tifton, 

Ga. Tift County is in the heart of 
South Georgia, and it has a splendid set 
of farmers to work it. I was here in the 
spring and wrote an 


article about the 10 
money crops that 
the Tift County 
farmers were pro- 


ducing, so I will not 
have anything to say 
along this line at this 





‘ time. As the major- 
ie ity of our readers 
G. F. HUNNICUT? already know, Tifton 


is one of the leading 
tobacco markets in our state. It has four 
big tobacco warehouses, and they have 
sold in the two weeks that the market 
has been open around 8,500,000 pounds 
of tobacco. This week they sold 3,146,- 
010 pounds, for which they paid the farm- 
ers $617,561.76. This is doing some busi- 
ness. 

Besides the tobacco, cotton is coming 
in freely. The gins were crowded like 
old times. Until the government report 
was issued Friday cotton was bringing 
from 1734 to 18 cents. It dropped down 
to 17 cents. The cotton crop of Tift 
County is cut one-third by the boll 
weevil. 


She has some farmers that neither cot- 
ton nor tobacco can enthrall. I went out 
to the farm of my friend, H. J. Vernon 
He was busy stacking some 600 tons of 
hay. This was the first real hay scene 
that I had beheld this season. He also 
showed me 360 head of hogs being fin- 
ished for the market. Then I saw two 
nice herds of milk cows. This is the 
kind of farming that appeals to me most 
—livestock, grain, corn, and hay. Then 
I rode out to sce a friend of long stand- 
ing, E. J. Williams, who lives near 
Ty Ty, Ga. He is known as the poultry 
man. He has been raising purebred Ply- 
mouth Rocks and _ high-class Rhode 
Island Reds for some twenty-odd years. 
He showed me over 400 head of splendid 
birds in nice yards where they have the 
shade of pecan trees and _ scupper- 
nong vines. Mr. Williams has one of 
the best kept little farms in all Georgia. 
He is like J. B. Wight of Cairo, Ga., 
who safd “he took such good care of his 
pecan trees because they took such good 
care of him.” 

If our farmers would do as _ nice, 
eficient work as E. J. Williams 
they would not have any cause for com- 
plaining. He showed me four acres of 
extra good corn. He applied some stable 
manure, then used 200 pounds of fertilizer 
and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda to the 
acre. He planted it in four-foot rows 
and two stalks to the hill three feet 
apart. This gives him a stalk every 15 
inches. He planted the Big-Ear type of 
corn, and I can truly say that he has a 
wonderful piece of corn for the expense. 
I am glad that we have a few farmers 
like Mr. Vernon and Mr. Williams that 
do not plant any cotton. We need 10 
to every one that we now have. It is a 
common saying that “It takes a weak 
head and a strong back to make a farm- 
er.” This may be true of the ordinary 
cotton grower, but it will pay a man of 
brains to go into the livestock and poul- 
try business. 


The Remarkable Tobacco Record 
Made by Clyde Weaver 


HILE attending the tobacco sales 
at Moultrie, Georgia, on August 
12, I learned of a remarkable tobacco 
crop grown by Clyde Weaver, who lives 
out some six miles from Moultrie. Mr. 


Weaver believes in doing good work and 
in making the quality instead of striving 
for quantity. 


He only planted three acres 


of tobacco for his individual crop, but 
from this three acres he gathered and 
sold $1,799.83 worth of tobacco, or nearly 
$600 an acre. Any farmer is doing well 


that averages $300 an acre, but Mr, 
Weaver doubled this return. He had a 
tenant working on his place that sold 


$502.55 worth of tobacco per acre from 
four acres. 

What I hope to see in 1930 is more to- 
bacco growers who will try to reach Mr, 
Weaver’s record instead of planting more 
acres. A crop of tobacco requires a 
great deal of work, and work done ex- 
actly at the right time. In order to pro- 
duce a crop of tobacco with good quality 
you must have a good variety of seed; 
get good, early plants, transplant them 
well, fertilize the land liberally, cultivate 
the tobacco rapidly and well, watch for 
the worms, pull off the suckers, and then 
be sure to gather the leaf-.in time and 
cure it properly. There is no need for 
any half-way, slip-shod work in growing 
a crop of tobacco, but what I like about 
it is here you get the pay for doing good, 
careful work. 


Crop Conditions Down in South- 
west Georgia 


T WAS necessary for me to return to 

Atlanta, so I made the trip by auto- 
mobile from Pelham, Georgia, to Atlanta 
on August 15. I certainly enjoyed my 
trip through Mitchell County. Here I 
would see fields where the tobacco had 
been grown and see the farmers busy 
harvesting their peanut crop. I like to 
see the long rows of peanuts, all stacked 
and drying out. I saw many a cotton 
field as white as in the years before the 
boll weevil came. I saw many a fine 
cornfield with velvet beans climbing over 
the cornstalks, and many a good sugar 
cane patch, to say nothing of a bountiful 
crop of sweet potatoes. It is a great’ 
farming section, where all these crops 
grow to perfection. 


Soon I began to reach the pecan sec- 
tion of Mitchell and Dougherty counties. 
This is one of the most beautiful sections 
in all Georgia, and the pecan industry of 
this section brings in a revenue around 
$3,000,000. I like to see the long rows of 
beautiful green pecan trees. The major- 
ity of the growers now plant velvet 
beans in their orchards to increase the 
soil fertility. This green cover over the 
land adds to the attractiveness of the 
scene. The pecan crop will be very short 
this year, but the growers are giving the 
needed attention to their groves. 


As I came through Sumter and Schley 
counties I was disappointed in the cotton 
crops. The boll weevil was taking far 
too heavy a toll. However, I could tell 
the difference in the fruit on the cotton 
each time that I would pass a farm 
where the owner used poison or had made 
any determined effort toward boll weevil 
control. 

As I came to Upson and Pike counties 
I began to see fields of pimiento pepper 
and to see trucks carrying it to the plant 
at Griffin, Georgia. This has become 4 
big industry in all this section of out 
state. Here I came into a very 4dty 
streak, and rain was badly needed. . 


It is wonderful what a change you 
find in a few hours’ ride from South 
Georgia up to North Georgia. At 
o’clock I left cotton nearly all open and 
by 2 o'clock I was seeing only blooms. 
What delights me is that in every section 
of our state I can plainly see an effort 
among the farmers looking toward a bet- 
ter system of crop diversification, 
more of them are getting some money 
crop to supplement cotton. Tnis is © 
tainly good, and it is the only thing that 
will enable the farmers to do well. 
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We think the reason that Good- 
year Tires outsell any other kind 
is that Goodyears give the user 
more for his money. 


This greater value is not a suppo- 
sition; itis real. 


There are just two main parts to 
a tire—the tread and the carcass. 


There are definite reasons why 
Goodyear Tires are superior in 
both these two main parts. 


These reasons can be demon- 
strated and proved: 


Press your hand down on the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread. Feel the grip of the deep-cut 
sharp-edged blocks, placed in the center of the 
tread, where they belong. 


That shows why the Goodyear Tread imprints 
its safe and slipless pattern on the road, and 
why it has superior traction. 





Goodyear tires 
on any other kind 


THE GREATEST NAME 





John D. Lewer, Waseca, Minn., R. F. D. No. 2, 
prominent farmer and stock raiser, member Minnesota — 
state legislature, writes, “Have used Goodyear Tires 
for a number of years to my complete satisfaction, 
and know they are the best tires on the market today.” 


Ask any Goodyear Dealer 

to show you on his cord-test- 

; ing machine the greater stretch 

—up to 60%—in Goodyear Super- 
twist Cord over standard cord. 


This extra stretch gives the Goodyear 
Supertwist Carcass its unmatched vitality, enabling 
it to withstand road-shocks and continuous flexing with- 
out premature failure. 


Here are advantages in Goodyear 
Tires you ought to be enjoying, and 
you can enjoy them at no extra cost. 


The proof of their importance 
comes right back to the biggest 
fact in the tire business: 

“MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON 
ANY OTHER KIND!” 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 
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NOW Ready for You- 


¥ RSERE Nd 


HE new and greater Charles 
MOUNTAIN 


William Stores have ready 
for you now, the finest catalog 
of stylish wearing apparel that 
we have ever gotten out. It 
solves all your clothes prob- 
lems by presenting for your 
approval the very finest of all 
that is fashionable in New 
York for fall and winter, at the 
lowest prices for which this 
high grade quality merchan- 
dise has ever been sold. 


Charles William Stores is a 
strictly quality house SPEC- 
IALIZING IN STYLE. Over 
two million customers buy 
dresses, coats, millinery, un- 
derwear, shoes and stockings, 
men’s wear, boys’ and chil- 
dren’s wear, the direct, eco- 
nomical Charles William way. 
Across these two pages we show 
you a few of the excellent values 
from our new Fall and Winter 
Catalog. These are not spe- 
cially chosen, but are pic- & 
tured as being representa- : =4 
tive of how much you can PRIA 
get for your money here. man: 


You may order anything 
you want from these two 
pages and it will be sent to 
you with lightning-fast 
service. You take no risk, 
for the Charles William 
Stores money-back guar- 
antee assures you of full 
satisfaction or your money 
promptly and cheerfully 
refunded. 


However, it is not neces- 
sary to buy anything to 
secure our beautiful new 
Money-Saving Style Book. 
Just mail us the coupon in 
the lower right hand cor- 
ner of the opposite page 
and we will send you at 
once, postage paid, your 
copy of our big bargain 
book. Clip out the cou- 
pon now before you turn 
over to the next page. 
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Thick Set 
Velveteen 
Corduroy 
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P Knickers 
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Corduroy Knickers for Hard Wet 


4X5437—It will pay you to buy these thick-t 
Corduroy Knickers for your boy's sc 

are stoutly built to resist hard wear and areem 
low priced at only $1.98. Have colorful 4 
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New Flare Lines for Grace 


13X230—The latest note of fashion in fall coats is the 
graceful rippling flare—a charming example of which 
is shown in this Junior Misses’ chic Coat of good 
quality All-Wool Ram's Head Broadcloth. Circular- 
cat a outlined oa By pee are inset at band at waist and knees. Usual pockets and 
sides and flare out gracefully to the lower edge. Shawl i > " F i 
collar and the new style spiral cuffs are of Mountain DRAB ONLY. SIZES: 6 to 16 Years. Give 
Fox fur (wild Alpine lamb dyed to resemble fox). PRI 
A buckle-trimmed broadcloth bow on collar at right —we pay po 
shoulder adds a new and jaunty touch. Rado-Chene 
lining guaranteed for two seasons’ wear; warm inter- 
lining. 

COLORS: gracklehead blue, tan, middy blue or black. 

SIZES: 13 to 19 years (to fit 32 to 38 bust). Sizes 
13 and 15 years, length about 40 inches; sizes 17 and 
bd yones. length about 42 inches. Give size and color 

esired. > ‘E 

PRICE, $14.98 


—we pay postage. 


A Dressy Coat Priced to Save You Money 


9X420—The smartness and becomingness of your new 
Fall and Winter Coat should be a delight to you—and it 
will be if you choose this Women's charming model of fine 
quality All-Wool Buxkin Suede. As for its value—it is a 
special Charles William money-saving bargain and is 
priced dollars lower than you would pay elsewhere for as 
good acoat. The material is dressy in appearance, warm, 
and of good wearing quality. Extra richness and extra 
warmth are added by the shaw! collar and spiral cuffs 
of Mountain fox fur (wild Alpine lamb dyed to resemble 
fox). Cord-tucks trim the back and sides. Lined with 
Rado Chene, guaranteed for two seasons’ wear. 
COLORS: tan, middy blue, wine or gracklehead blue. 
SIZES: to fit 34 to 46 bust. Lengths: 34 to 38 bust, about 
43 inches long; sizes 40 to 46 bust, about 45 inches long. 
> °E 
PRICE, $14.98 


——we pay postage. 


2 Popular Styles in Delustered Rayon Bloomers) 
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Year out. It i 
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lable three-pie: 
pockets, Nice! 
ders and botto: 
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Waterproof, Coldproof Lumberi 
4X4418—One of the most practical garments 
this waterproof, cold-proo Lumberjack 
Leatherette, guaranteed not to crack. © 
collar of corduroy; open cuffs. istic knit ban 

COLORS: black or brown. SIZES: 6 to 16% 
size and color desired. PRICE, 
—we pay postagt 


Same Swea 
ES: 28 to 34 
ot navy "ae 
Plot desired . 
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Dressy New 
Hose at a 
Bargain Price 
15X267—Look at this 


amazing value in Pointed 
Heel Genuine Celanese 
Hose of regular 85-cent 
value for only 59 cents a 
pair! We doubt very 
much if you could dis- 
tinguish these stockings 
from those made of pure 
silk. They're just as fine, 
just as lustrous and even 
more durable than silk— 
and they cost less than 
half as much as silk 
stockings of equal qual- 
ity. 


Stout Women Will Enjoy 
the Comfort and Very 
Attractive Appearance of 
These Specially Designed 
Bloomers 
19X756—We had these fine quality 
silky looking knitted Rayon Bloomers 
specially made for us in extra, extra 
sizes for women of stout figure. And 


Up-to-Date 
hort Length 








The ‘‘Fisherman’s’’ Hat 


then we priced them at only $1.29— 
a most remarkable value. 

Cut full and roomy and correctly 
proportioned to provide real comfort 
without bulkiness. Reinforced crotch; 
elastic at waist and knees. 

COLORS: pink, peach, orchid or 
Nile green. 

SIZES: corresponding to 44 to 50 
bust. 

When ordering be 
size and color wanted. 


PRICE, $1.29 


—we pay postage. 


sure to give 


Well Made Rayon Bloomers 


19X787—Women's serviceable and 
comfortable Bloomers at a special 
saving. Well made of heavy quality 
delustered knitted Rayon that wears 
and washes splendidly. Roomy seat 
with large gusset and reinforced 
crotch. Elastic at waist and knees. 
Cut full standard sizes. 

COLORS: pink, peach, Nile green 
or orchid. 

SIZES: corresponding to 34 to 42 
bust. Give size and color desired. 

PRICE, 
—we pay postage. 85¢ 


Worn by Smart Moderns 
19X788—There are many reasons why 
the smart young moderns are wearing 
these up-to-date Short Length Bloomers 
of fine heavy quality Delustered knitted 
Rayon. The bloomers are snappy look- 
ing, absolutely comfortable, suitable for 
wear with the fashionable short skirts— 
and so very inexpensive. Elastic at 
waist and knees. Reinforced crotch. 

COLORS: pink, peach, orchid or Nile 
green. SIZES: corresponding to 34 to 
42 bust. Give size and color wanted. 

PRICE, 85¢ 
—we pay postage. 


That Every One is Wearing 


Y16X132—Fits heads 2114 to 21% inches. 
Y16X214—Fits heads 22% to 2234 inches. 

COLORS: desert sand (uew tan), Byrd 
blue, Castilian red or Pandora green. 

The fisherman's ‘‘sou'wester’ was the 
inspiration of this chic Felt Hat which has 
become all the rage in the fashion world. 
The lines are the same—but, what an 
adorable little hat it makes for youthful 
faces when made up in good quality Wool 
Felt and appropriately trimmed! The brim 
droops low at sides and back and is turned 
up and draped at the left side in very fetch- 
ing style. A felt band and a floral design 
painted in harmonizing colors on the crown 
add an otperive. trimming without altering 

he lines of the hat. 
: PRICE, 1.49 
—we pay postage. $ ° 


They are knit in fine 
gauge and clear texture. 
Double heels and toes of 
lisle. Pointed heels and 
garter tops reinforced 
with lisle inside. Colored 
picot edge tops. 

COLORS: sun-tan, 
pearl blush, breezee, light 
gunmetal, French nude, 
dust, boulevard or naive. 
SIZES: 8% to 10. When 
ordering give size and 
color wanted. 


PRICE, 
A Pair, 59¢ 
——we pay postage. 
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‘end Coupon below 
for your Copy of this 
Bargain 
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‘SHRINK- PROOF - 
Broadcloth 
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AGE PAID 
| ie bec 1 ee | Shirts 

for Hard Wes Good Looking Sweater A Smart, Practical School Dress and One of the ~“ Lace Adds Charm to Satin a WE PAY 
these thicket eu — Style a . ' Most Popular Materials 24X250—This smart Frock is the type POSTAGE 
yes a er styles come and go—but this ° dress you simply must have i fall 
car and ar MM oni holds its own place in popular favor year 35X600— You could choose no more practical Dress for Waar Gerdeein if vou waull yt - 
al pockets os. t. is closely knit in heavy Cardigan your daughter's school and every-day wear than this to date. And we offer it at a low price that 

; good quality yarns, about one-half wool, with smart model of good quality cotton Balbri Jerse will interest every woman who wishes to 
16 Years. Give me : . . ‘ iggan Jersey. dress well at small st. G ali 

fineselected cotton to make it moredurable. Jt igs an unusually attractive, youthful version of the lustrous All-Silk Crepe-back gard Fo 


this new draped model, which features the 
latest waist decoration—a__self-material 
abot overlapping a beautiful lace jabot, 
falling gracefully from the right 
Graceful drapery at the left 


a... kab three-piece shawl collar. Two deep 
—we pay P pockets. Nicely finished with rack stitching 


P ders and bottom. 
of Lumber: RS. Maroon, navy blue or black. 


two-piece effect style and at only $1.98 it is a bargain 
that you mothers will appreciate. 


Stitching on waist-front outlines a yoke effect with oth 
shoulder. 


SIZES: 


tical garments bust. Give actual bust measure taken over c asti i if. i i 

isoeryack of MMM Rate calor desired. wok contrast aay 4 1 Contrasting cuffs and trim- cite af shist. combed with a leunty bow. 
crack. Convet a0 be $1.98 ming on collar and belt. wo simulated pockets; plaits COLORS: blue, marron glace or black. 
‘lastic a - ae at each side-front of skirt. Ribbon bow. Women's SIZES: to fit 34 to 44 bust. 
ZES: 6 to 1678 e Sweater, but f iris. . : . xive bust an ip measures and length 

€ or girls COLORS: blue, green orrust. SIZES: 7 to 14 years. In from neck to bottom of hem at center back. (5 


PRICEMMEES: 28 to 34 chest (7 to 14 years). Buff, car- 

we pay postal heed ee. Give actual chest measure and 

_ PRICE, $1.69 
—we pay postage. *"* 


ordering give size and color desired. State color desired. PRICE, o 
—we pay postage. $7.98 


PRICE, 
—we pay postage. $1.98 es 


| POSTAGE 


‘3 


ints which make our famous “‘Ten- 
Point Shirt” of extra fine shrink-proof Broadcloth the best 
shirt you ever bought for the money. juaranteed never to 
shrink. Your exact sleeve ongth, 31 to 36 inches. 3. 
Generously large and full cut. . Tailored to perfection. 
5. Newstylecollar. 6. Wide top center plait the entire length. 
7. Double stitched throughout. ade of fine count 
genuine Broadcloth; launders and wears well. 9%. Material 
retains luster for life of shirt. 10. No-skimp shirt-tails. 
WHITE. SIZES 13% to 18 inches neck—in half sizes. 
Sleeve lengths: 31 to 36 inches. 
33X6210—Coat style; attached collar; pocket; buttoned cuffs. 
33X6211—Coat style; laundered neckband. Soft French cuffs. : 
EACH SHIRT, $1.75 3for$5.00 ~¥ 


Read_ below the ten 


GENUINE 
KANGAROO 
LEATHER. 


A Very Smart 
and Dressy Pump 
7X9111—There's grace of line 
and charming color contrast in 
this Women’s One-Strap Pump Goodyear Stitched 


of Black Patent Leather. It - 
has blended tan watersnake- 7xX3684 ,ry 7X3655—Lace Shoe. 


- 
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Smart, Sturdy 
Oxfords 

Tan. 
M—~Black. 

elet sw r 
*ptionally hand- 


ta bar 
ble Calf - 


Adds Grace to Any Foot 
7X9103—Black Suede Leather. 
7X9104—Brown Suede Leather. 
7X9105—Black Patent Leather. 
7X9106— Black Velvet. 
Women's graceful Opera 
tubbe i 
leather e urter 
by Number for 


Mite size wa d. =" 


seam on vampy 
8% to colored leather quarter 
Postage. $1.98 sole of good wearing leather. 
1% to 2. «., SIZES: 2% to 8; widths C, D and E 
PM Dostage. $2.29 When ordering give size and width 


Sizes: 2 
Pewtage? $2.69 —we pay postage. 


Pump with 
covered spike heel about 2% inches high: 

el black heel on black pumps and tan heel on 
Sree Fumes. This model is made on a 
square toe last and has center 
guaranteed counter; light 
lining. Flexible 


wanted. 
EACH PAIR, $2.98 


embossed leather vamp trim- 
ming and instep strap which 
terminates in a smartly shaped 
trimming on the quarter. 

The combination of glossy 
black patent leather and the 
softly blended tan trimming 
makes a pump that will har- 
monize with any color costume. 
New style stitched vamp. New 
Fastenette slide. Guaranteed 
counter; covered Cuban heel 
about 134 inches high. Good 
wearing leather sole. 

Sizes: 24 to 8; widths D and E. 


PRICE, 
—we pay postage. $1.98 


Your choice of Blucher or 
Balmoral style in this Men's 


Arch Support Lace Shoe © pmanceewceenceeeesecnns Beenecacesseoces pecesneseameutes 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
330 Stores Building, New York City 
Kindly send me my free copy of your big Bargain Book of Fall’ 

and Winter Styles. 


Black Genuine Kan; ath- 4 
er, one of the sturdiest of shoe 
leathers, yet soft and pliable, 
givin, the utmost in both wear 
and foot comfort. Shoe has 
stitched and perforated tip; 
special steel arch support with 
two rivets in shank; low heel 
with attached rubber heel. 
Good wearing, flexible leather 
sole attached by the Goodyear 
stitched process. 

Sizes: 6 to 11; widths D and 
E. Order by number for style 
shoe; state size and width 
desired. ACH PAIR 

—we pay postage. $3.29 


—we pay postage. 
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In less than eight months, over a 


MILLION 
Six-Cylinder Chevrolets on the road | 


Since January first, the Chevrolet 
Six has enjoyed the most tre- 
mendous nationwide approval 
ever accorded to a new motor car 
in such a short period of time— 
already a million on the road! 
And the reasons for this over- 
whelming success are easy to 
understand—once you stop to 
consider the facts! 


The Chevrolet Six actually sells 
in the price range of the four, yet 
it provides all the advantages of 


six-cylinder performance. It offers 
the superiority in style, luxury 
and comfort of Bodies by Fisher 
—available in a variety of colors. 
Its dependability and great re- 
serve power enable it to master 
the most extreme conditions of 
severe service. And it operates 
with an economy of better than 
20 miles to the gallon! 


See and drive this remarkable 
six which has already been the 
choice of over a million buyers! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 


Ser Economical Transportation 


sania 
CHEVROLET 
CO es 














or 


DID 


j. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


you can now 
buy in a 
CHEVROLET 
SIX 


Six-Cylinder Smoothness 


The inherent balance of six-cylinder, 
valve-in-head design assures, at every 
speed, the smooth, velvety flow of power 
that distinguishes the fine automobile. 


Six-Cylinder Acceleration 


A non-detonating, high-compression cyl- 
inder head and automatic acceleration 
pump give the new Chevrolet Six re- 
markable acceleration. 


Six-Cylinder Power 
No hill is so steep or no road so difficult 
that the new Chevrolet Six does not easily 
“come through” with an abundance of 
reserve power still at your command. 


Better than 20 Miles 
to the Gallon 


Chevrolet engineers spent years of re- 
search and development to perfect a six- 
cylinder motor that delivers better than 
twenty miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


Beautiful Fisher Bodies 


Rare beauty, smartness and comfort are 
provided in the Bodies by Fisher. Com- 
posite hardwood and steel construction 
gives them unusual strength and safety. 


Remarkable Handling Ease 


A full ball bearing steering mechanism, 
a remarkably easy gear-shift, and power- 
ful, non-locking, four-wheel brakes en- 
able you to drive the Chevrolet Six for 
hours without the slightest fatigue. 


Every Modern Convenience 
—including twin-beam, foot-controlled 
headlamps; adjustable driver’s seat and 
VV windshield in all enclosed models; 
and a completely equipped instrument 
panel with electric motor temperature 
indicator and theft-proof Electrolock. 


Enduring Quality 


Due to the vast combined resources of 
Chevrolet and General Motors, the Chev- 
rolet Six is built to exceptionally rigid 
standards of precision, using only the 
highest quality materials. 


Value that defies comparison— 
reflected in amazing low prices 
| eccccece $5 25 cee ° 5695 


Tein csccccct | Lanne $595 


ithiscoces °595 Light De- °400 


The $ livery Chassis.. 
The — 395 1% Ton $545 
CEs sc ececse 64 5 Chassis....+.++- 


Theiss OFS Dubob..-Os0 
All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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Get the Borers With “PDB” 


sat 
* ais 


Other Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


SHOWING HOW TO APPLY PARADICHLOROBENZENE TO PEACH TREES 
In the first picture the soil has been properly smoothed and the material applied. The 
inside of the band is about 1% inches from tree and the band itself is about the same width, 
The other picture shows how the tree should look after the paradichlorobenzene has been 
covered and the soil packed down with a spade, 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ARLY fall is the time to apply para- 

dichlorobenzene to peach trees to kill 
peach tree borers, the insects that tun- 
nel under the bark right near or just be- 
low the surface of 
the ground. This pest 
can be controlled al- 
most 100 per cent by 
applying paradichlo- 
robenzene, the cost 
of which should not 
exceed 2 to 3 cents 
per tree. Handle as 
follows :— 

1. Apply only to 
trees that are four 
years old or older, depending on digging 
out the worms in the one-, two-, and 
three-year-old trees. Paradichlorobenzene 
will injure these young trees. 

2. Use three-fourths of an ounce per 
tree for four- and five-year-old trees and 
one ounce for those six years old or older. 
For the unusually large and old trees, ap- 
ply one and a quarter ounces. 

3. Apply between September 25 and 
October 1 in the mountainous sections and 
extreme upper portion of the South. In 
the Piedmont or upper part of the mid- 
dle South, apply between October 10 and 
15, in mid-South between October 15 and 
20, and extreme southern part, October 
20 to 30. It is urgently important that it 
be applied about the dates mentioned if 
good results are to be secured. 

4. To apply paradichlorobenzene, rake 
away any grass, weeds, trash, etc., around 
the tree trunk and smooth down the sur- 
face of the soil with the back of a shovel. 
What is wanted is a smooth, fairly firm 
surface on which the material may be 
placed. 


5. Apply paradichlorobengene in a con- 
ttxuous band about one and _ one-half 
mches wide around the tree and about 
one and one-half inches away from the 
trunk of the tree. Do not let any of it 
touch the tree. Apply carefully and ac- 
curately and then cover with a few shov- 
elfuls of soil and pack down and smooth 
with the back of a shovel. The packing is 
important in order to prevent the gas from 
‘scaping. Pictures on this page show 
how to apply it. 


L. A. NIVEN 


6. Remove the mound and scatter out 
any of the unspent crystals of paradichlo- 
robenzene exactly 28 days after it was ap- 
~ to four- and five-year-old trees, and 
som the trees six years of age and older 
‘IX weeks afterwards. 
as Paradichlorobenzene may be obtain- 

from seed houses or spray material 





houses. The cost ranges from 30 to 50 
cents a pound, depending on quantity 
bought. Put in a supply now and be 
prepared to use at the right time, as only 
by applying about the dates mentioned will 
it prove the most effective. Those not 
knowing where to obtain it should con- 
sult the county agent or write The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, enclosing a two-cent | 


stamp for reply. 

Gave Away $100 by Not Grading.— 
A fine example of the financial gains to 
be made as a result of grading farm prod- 
ucts comes from Lafourche Parish, Lou- 
isiana, says B. B. Jones, county agent 
of East Baton Rouge Parish. 


During the recent potato season a 
farmer near Thibodaux sold his pota- 
toes from the field at a price of $2.25 per 
hundred pounds. The buyer of the po- 
tatoes decided to grade them and sell on 
a graded basis. He graded them into 
U. S. No. l and U. S. No. 2 grades and 
for the No. 1 stock he received $3 per 
cwt. and for the No. 2’s $1.50 per cwt. 
Taking the whole carload on a weighed 
average the price received was $2.76 per 
cwt. This made a gain because of grad- 
ing of 51 cents per 100 pounds. The cost 
oi the grading operations was 5 cents 
per cwt., which left a clear profit of 46 
cents per cwt. 
the ungraded stock actually made a pres- 
ent to the buyer of nearly $100. 


Bordeaux Controls Celery Blight.— 
Blight attacks celery, often while the 
plants are still in the seedbed, and fre- 
quently soon after they are set. It is 
quite destructive and unless controlled will 
reduce the value of the crop by half or 
more. It can be controlled by spraying 
every 10 days to two weeks with Bor- 
deaux mixture. Where one grows his 
own plants better give one or two spray- 
ings while the plants are in the seedbed. 
About 10 days after they are set give 
another spraying and repeat every 10 days 
to two weeks throughout the growing 
season. 


Satterns andJashions 


| Earn of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 





terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; | 


stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 
Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 


contains the latest styles for women and | 


misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


The farmer who sold |! 
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_ THE PEP 


Ir You want to see what a differ- 
ence there is in Tractor Oils— 
just put a filling of Quaker State 
| into your tractor! 


Just try it—and you'll notice 





she has more pull, more power, 

| more get-up-and-go than she 

| ever had before! You can feel 
it! And the reason is this... 

Quaker State Tractor Oils are 
made especially for tractor lu- 
| brication. They aren’t just “oils” 

—they are specialized tractor 
_ oils, made for the job of keeping 
a tractor up and humming by 

Quaker State engineers. 

These men study tractors— 
| they study each bearing, each 
| working part. They take tractors 
apart. They put them together. 
They drive them under extreme 


| loads for hour after hour—and 


| they know the kind of /ubrica- 


| tion a tractor needs! 


i 


| That’s one big reason why 


| 





| 


| 


J 


‘reer 


SHE HAS... when 
you start her purring with 


Quaker State 


Quaker State Tractor Oil will 
give your tractor the smoothest, 
safest, sweetest lubrication it 
ever enjoyed. And here’s another 
mighty important one... 
Quaker State Traetor Oils are 
made from 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil—the 
very finest crude oil the world 


produces! 


Buy a drum of Quaker State 
—your dealer will tell you just 
what grade is best for your make 
of tractor. Then fill her up—and 
your tractor will show you what 


a difference the right oil makes} 





For Your Automobile 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of 
Quaker State Motor Oil, super-re- 
fining removes the quart or more of 
non-lubricating material found in 
every gallon of ordinary oil, And in 
its place you get a quart of the finest 
lubricant —an extra quart in every 
gallon ! 











QUAKER STATE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SPECIALIZED TRACTOR 
OILS 


Refined from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING CQ, 


Oil City, Pa. 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, September 9—No child 
ever learned good manners except 
by being treated politely. 

Tuesday, September 10—If your oil 
stove smokes without 
apparent reason, see 
if the floor on which 
it stands isn’t uneven. 
The stove must be 





level to give good 
service. 
Wednesday, S e p- 


tember 11—Did 

p some of your peren- 

MRS. W. N. HU nials do badly this 

summer? This is a 

good time to change their location in the 
garden to one that suits them better. 


Thursday, September 12.—With the 
opening of school comes the problem of 
seeing that the children have a nourish- 
ing breakfast that they enjoy. Alternat- 
ing a hot cooked cereal one morning with 
a crisp ready-prepared one the next is a 
good way to tempt their appetites. 

Friday, September 13—A thin board 
about 8 by 14 inches is a great help in 
the kitchen. On this hot dishes and ket- 
tles may be placed, saving the oilcloth on 
table or cabinet. Also when taking pies 
or cakes from the oven, put this board 
on a level with the grate and slide the 
hot dishes out on it. Bore a hole in one 
end of the board so it may be hung on 
the wall when not in use. 

Saturday, September 14.—If you have a 
little coconut left from cake making try 
adding it to the apple pie before putting 
on the crust. The flavor will be found 
new and delicious. 

Sunday, September 15.——Whether your 
house be big or little, old or new, this 
dedication by Rose G. Parker is worthy 
of adoption :— 





We dedicate this little house 
To happiness and peace; 

May naught but kindness enter here, 
And strife and worry cease. 


SUITABLE PICTURES | 


] 


“TT’S a funny thing,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son on her return from a visit to 
friends in town, “but some people have 
wonderful taste in everything except pic- 
tures. Louise’s furniture, rugs, and hang- 
ings are lovely. But the pictures! They 
simply ruin the whole effect of her house.” 
“The trouble is,” observed Grandpa, 
“that most folks pick out their furniture 
with their heads but they pick out their 
pictures with their hearts. Just because 
great-uncle Josiah was a good man is no 
reason for hanging a crayon portrait of 
him, walrus mustache and all, in the liv- 
ing room. Even his family knows it 
isn’t a pretty picture but it seems sort of 
mean to throw him out on the woodpile.” 


“Well, he needn’t be thrown out on the 
woodpile,” said Mrs. Wilson smilingly. 
“If the picture isn’t too terribly large 
it can be taken from its frame and put 
in a nice portfolio with all the other fam- 
ily pictures. Then his loving relatives 
can look at it when they really want to. 
Nicely framed small photographs that 
we cherish can be hung in the bedrooms, 
which is the place for personal belong- 
ings.” 

“Our art teacher told us that good re- 
productions of fine pictures are the best 
choice for people who cannot afford to 
buy worth while paintings by well known 
artists,” said Jane. “She said, too, that 
it is better not to have several different 
kinds of pictures in one room. That is, 
one shouldn’t have etchings, prints, oil 
paintings, and water colors all mixed up. 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF PAINT ADDS GREATLY TO THE CHARM OF THIS HOME 
The owner knows that when he paints his buildings for protection he might as well 


choose attractive colors and make them beautiful as well, 


The shingles have been stained 


green, side walls painted white, and the shutters are also green. This is a Virginia farm home, 


None of them look well then. She im- 
pressed on us that we should pick out 
pictures with great care so that they will 
not become tiresome.” 

“That sounds sensible to me,” said 
Grandpa. “One good way to do is to send 
to the firms that issue catalogs of repro- 
ductions and study them. Lots of folks 
never get a chance to see fine pictures and 
don’t realize that they would appreciate 
them. After they’ve seen those catalogs 
they find out how much better it is to 
have something like a copy of one of 
Millet’s lovely country scenes than a doz- 
en crudely colored girls’ heads simpering 
from the wall.” 


“T hope you don’t mean that girls’ heads 


are always crudely colored,” said Jane 
with pretended severity. 

“Not when nature colors ’em as she 
did yours,” answered Grandpa turning his 
attention from pictured art to the living 
beauty before him. 


THE CARE OF CLOTHING 


7 ABEL always looks better dressed 

than Kate,” remarked Mrs. Thomp- 

son, the mother of the two girls, “yet 

they both have the same amount of money 

to spend and I think their taste is equally 
good.” 

“It’s the care Mabel gives her clothes,” 




















Pattern Department 











2903—This is the ideal pattern for the girl 
or woman who feels that her fall and 
winter wardrobe is not complete with- 
out a satin back crepe. By using 
the two surfaces of the material an 
extremely smart and unusual effect 
is attained. The dipping hem line, 
fitted girdle, and clever neck line 
are other noteworthy features. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial. 

3328—Who doesn’t need a plentiful supply 
of pretty, serviceable aprons? Here 
is one that covers the dress com- 
pletely and is remarkably becoming. 
Such aprons sell readily at church 














bazaars nice 
materials. The pattern comes in 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
dium size requires 1% yards of 36- 
inch material with 12 yards of bind- 
ing. 

2900—This youthful tiered frock is extreme- 
ly becoming to the tall, slender fig- 
ure. The modified princess line of 
the blouse brings the design up to the 
minute in every detil. In a printed 
crepe such a dress would be both use- 
ful and good looking. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting, 


if carefully made of 








their aunt remarked. “She spent a quar. 
ter on a supply of inexpensive clothes 
hangers and another quarter on some shoe 
trees. She keeps her dresses and coats 
on those hangers and puts the trees into 
her shoes as soon as she takes them off 
so that they keep their shape. Then, too, 
she never fails to press her dresses when 
they need it. And I really believe that is 
one of the most important points in pre- 
senting a well groomed appearance.” 

“You're right,’ Mrs. Thompson an- 
swered. “Removing spots and pressing 
are both mighty important. No matter 
how pretty a dress may be it doesn’t look 
well if it has a stain down the front ora 
grimy line around the neck.” 


“The trouble is that many people do not 
know simple ways of removing spots and 
stains at home,” observed the aunt. 

“Then they should send for that govern- 
ment bulletin that gives all the directions 
for taking out every imaginable spot, 
from that caused by axle grease to var- 
nish, and from chocolate to tea. We have 
saved many a cleaning bill by following 
the instructions.” 

Editor’s Note.—If you would like a copy 
of the bulletin mentioned, send a postcard 
to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 
1474, “Stain Removal from Fabrics by 
Home Methods.” .Mrs. Hutt will see that 
the bulletin is sent you free. 


(GREEN PEPPERS ADD VARIETY 


EW housewives realize the number 

of ways in which green peppers can 
be served. They add interest to many 
simple dishes and offer a splendid way 
to make leftovers appetizing. 

The flavor of scalloped potatoes, corn, 
or cole slaw is much improved by the ad- 
dition of a few chopped green peppers. 

The peppers may be cut in half or just 
the top removed and the seeds taken out. 
Any of the following fillings may be used 
and the peppers baked until the filling is 
thoroughly heated and the peppers are 
soft :— 








Dice any kind of cooked meat and add an 
equal amount of cooked rice. Season with 
salt and pepper and fill peppers. 

Fill green peppers with cooked rice to which 
has been added one-half the quantity of 
grated cheese, add seasoning, and moisten 
with melted butter. 

Fill green peppers with seasoned corn, cover 
top with buttered bread crumbs. 

Fill peppers with any left over vegetables 
well seasoned and mixed with bread crumbs, 
a bit of onion, and tomato. 





—e 
BLACKHEADS 
—— = — 


LACKHEADS are disfiguring little 

blemishes; it is a pity for anyone ® 
endure them. The first treatment in get 
ting rid of them is to pay strict atte 
tion to the general health. If troubled 
with them cut down on fried foods, greasy 
foods, rich pastries, and highly spiced 
dishes. Eat liberally of green vevetables, 
fresh, stewed, and canned fruits. Drink 
milk, buttermilk, and fruit juices rather 
than tea or coffee. Do not take meat 
more than once a day but substitute cheest 
and eggs. 

Spend at least an hour a day out in the 
fresh air doing something that you enjoy: 
Most of you farm wives get lots of e& 
ercise at your work, so take this hour 
rest in the shade and read a good boo 
If you are a school girl and are not a 
tive, spend the hour in walking, runming, 
or playing games. Sleep with all yout 
windows wide open, or better yet move 
your bed out on the screened porch. 

So much for internal treatments. Cleait 
liness more than water can give is ¢ ge 
tial. Every night rub a little cold 
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Be sure to see 
the photographs 
of Beautiful 
Movie Stars 
actually wearing 
the smart New 
Modes for Fall! 








FIFTH AVENUE STYLES 
-+- DIRECT T® YOU... 


through the pages of the famous 
HAMILTON CATALOG! 









[NCLUDED are the smartest of the 

Fifth Avenue modes—the very 
modes that all stylish New York 
Women are now wearing. Hundreds 
of these beautiful fashions are shown 


by actual photographs on living 


models. 


You will surely want to see these 
beautiful models—as well as the photo- 
graphs of popular screen stars actually 
wearing the styles they have personally 


selected. 


Ali-wool coats as low as $6.95—All- 
sik dresses as low as $4.98,—shoes, 
millinery, hosiery, underwear, Boys’ 
and Girls’ clothing, in fact, everything 
in ready-to-wear for the entire family 


at money saving prices! 


You buy direct from the manufacturer at practically 
prices and you Save from $5.00 to $10.00! 


No matter how LOW the price— 
we NEVER reduce the quality! 


We Guarantee Hamilton Prices 
to be the Lowest in America! 
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Pee State 


Lio 
GARMENT COMPANY 


Dept. AK, 114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 
send me FREE your new Fall Catalog 


Peewee 
ee ee ee 


I ore Dec. 15th, you can buy the same mere 
chandise for less we wili refund the difference! 


SEND TO-DAY For Your Free 
Copy of the New HAMILTON 
Catalog! 
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into the face and neck and then wipe it 
off with a clean cloth or one of the little 
cleansing tissues sold for the purpose. 
Next wring a wash cloth out in a good 
lather made with hot water and tincture 
of green soap or Castile soap. Rub this 
into the skin, let it stay on about five 
minutes, and rinse it off with hot water. 
Rinse over and over again so as to get 
off every bit of soap. With your fingers 
protected with a bit of gauze press out 
any of the blackheads that come away 
easily. Do not press hard; if they are 
obstinate leave them for the next night. 
Touch each spot with a mild antiseptic 
such as a solution of boric acid. Now 
give a final rinsing with cold water or rub 
with a little piece of tce wrapped in a 
soft cloth. 


An astringent lotion will help to close 
the pores and prevent the formation of 
more blackheads. Witch-hazel, water to 
which has been added a little tincture of 
benzoin, or a lotion made of two ounces 
elder-flower water, two ounces rose water, 
one dram glycerine, one dram spirits of 
camphor, and one dram precipitated sul- 
phur may be patted on and left overnight. 
There are many splendid commercial lo- 
tions. Such a lotion is good for the girl 
with an over-oily skin to use as a powder 
base. 


| THE MUSIC OF THE TREES | 


i ' 
H upon the trees, 
When the foliage of summer is a-mov- 
ing in the breeze; 
When the oak and beech 
a-tuning up the air 
As they hear the quaking aspen sending sig- 
nals everywhere. 








OW I love to hear the rustle of the leaves 


and maple are 


The deciduous forest people are a music mak- 
ing band, 

With their symphonies so simple that a child 
can understand; 

For there’s meaning in their rhythm and a 
pleasure ’mong the trees 

When the wind is blowing through them and 
a-stirring all the leaves. 

There’s an overture in whispers which is 
soothing to the ear, 

Then a chorus full of comfort just a-chasing 
out your fear, 

As the louder it is sounding and the louder 
yet again, 

Till at last sare joys abounding when it falls 
in sweet refrain. 


Yes, it brings you heaps of solace when the 
wind is blowing soft 

In a lullaby of nature which will bear you 

way aloft, 

Till you leave this world of trouble with its 

fretting and its care, 

As you listen to the rustle of the leaves 

a-playing there. 


O, I love to stop and hearken to the music 
of the trees 
As the wind is soughing through them or 
a-playing with the leaves. 
There’s a harmony that holds you in the 
noises of the wood 
Where I never tire of listening for it does a 
fellow good. 

—Charles A. Heath. 


Aunt Fiet fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 





“When a man says he makes the livin’ 
an’ it’s the woman’s place to look after 
all the little things, he means the dis- 
agreeable things.” 

“IT was so ashamed last night when com- 
pany come. Pa was settin’ there with his 
feet on the table an’ a hole in one toe I 
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KELLY 


: " «991 A) 17 


When unusual strength 


is needed 


Kelly Heavy Duty 

high-pressure pneu- 

matic is a truck and bus tire in which are 

combined to an unusual degree all the 
qualities desirable in a tire of this type. 


Its deep, notched tread affords extra cush- 
joning on hard roads and extra traction in 
soft ground. The carcass is of exceptional 
strength and elasticity. 

For hard service there is no pneumatic 


tire built that excels this one. You will find 
its use on your truck or trucks real economy. 





“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town™ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD 


TRUCK LIRES 











Hose: 
29¢ to 420° 








4é 


*es’| underwear — everything 





Hats: \>%< ._ 
$149 to $825 





overlooked when I was darnin’. 








This new Style Book 


















THis NEw STYLE Book offers 
everything you wear specially 
designed for You — everything 
specially made to be becoming 
and comfortable and to bring ad- 
ded beauty to all Stout Women. / 


This Style Book offers shoes, 
specially constructed; the new- /3 
est hats and corsets for stout 
women; hose, house dresses, # 


specially designed for You. 


Dresses and Coats, the SS 
newest fashions redesigned 
to give slenderizing lines—and : 
without annoying tightness at arms or IS 
hips—embodying all the skill and knowledge 
acquired in our 28 years’ experience as_special- 
ists for stout women. The New Styles—the 
Lowest Prices— may just as well be yours. One 






copy of this new Style Book is yours FREE. STOUT 
WOMEN 

¥ and 
ane Jyryant misses 
Address Dept. 152 WE PAY 
FIFTH AVE. AND 39th STREET, NEW YORK POSTAGE 
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SEND FOR- 
20 FREE SAMPLES 


of this French-styled fabric with colored pic 
sures of frocks in the latest standard patterns 


WONDERFUL way to plan new frocks! 

First, samples of colorful, French-styled 
PETER PAN Fabrics. Then colored pictures of 
the finished dresses, shown in the latest pat- 
terns of the leading pattern companies (you 
can get them at the store). And what de- 
lightfully smart frocks you can make, in 
an hour, from PETER PAN—that wear amaz- 
ingly, wash without shrinking, and cannot 
fade. “We Ganame to replace any gar- 
ment made of Genuine peter PAN, if it fades.” 


GENUINE 


Peter Ban 


Guaranteed . oD. Fast Color 
FABRICS 






WASH 
Don’t wait! Send this FREE coupon today 








Henry Grass & Co., 46F White Street, New York 


Please send me, absolutely free, 20 samples 








of peTeR PAN, with Colored Pictures of 
PETER PAN in the latest dress patterns. 
Print Name 
Street & No. or P. O. Box 
City & State. 





Dealer’s Name. 
Does he sell peter PAN? 


zap Days Trial 


on any Mead Instru 


> 



























Select your own payment terms. 

Make money playing in local or- 
». chestras. Be the “life” of the party 
py wherever you go. Mead instru- 
ments are easy to play and a 
joy to learn. Free instruction 
book —new simple method. Send 
a postcard TODAY for free in- 
strument catalog with marvelous 
offers and terms. 


CYCLE CO. 
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Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 





(Copyright, 







TAINS 


“It wasn’t my fault. I was just play- 
in’ with the scissors an’ Mary got to 
wonderin’ how she’d look with a boyish 
bob instead of curls.” 

“Mamma blamed me for havin’ my 
shirt tore up, but I didn’t know a kid 
with curls would fight if you dared him 
to.” 





CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 
By B. O. WILLIAMS 


CORN CLUB 


OW does your club acre compare 
with the best on the farm? 

2. Have you made plans for field-se- 
lecting seed corn for next year? 

3. Are you prepar- 
ing to sow a legu- 
minous crop in your 
club acre? 

4. Will you make 
a 10-ear exhibit of 
your corn at the state 
and county fairs? 

5. Is your corn 
club record up-to- 
date? 

6. Consult your 
county farm agent 
concerning the above questions. 


COTTON CLUB 


1. In field selecting seed cotton the fol- 
lowing points should be kept in mind :— 

(a) Only those plants that are free from 
disease should be selected. 

(b) High yield and early fruiting are very 
important factors. 

(c) Avoid selecting weather-damaged bolls. 
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B. 0. WILLIAMS 
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De Laval : - 


+ Cream ¢ 4 
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¢ Profit «+ « Pleasure « 


HAT’S what you get... when you 
use a De Laval Separator ... A size 
and style for every need and purse... 
Sold on easy monthly payments... Trade 
allowances on old separators .. . See your 
De Laval agent . . . or write nearest 
office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 











2. Use every precaution to prevent mix- 
ture of seed at gin. 

3. Good seed constitutes one of the most 
important factors in crop production. 


POULTRY CLUB 


1. According to demonstration flock 
records the past winter laying houses were 
valuable to the extent of $157 in one 
month where a flock of over 500 hens 
was concerned. The above amount was 
the difference in egg sales of two flocks 
almost identical except that one flock was 
kept in a good laying house in January 
and the other flock was forced to stay in 
poor quarters. 

2. Now is the time to prepare proper 


| laying houses, patch the roofs, stop the 


cracks in the walls, and give things a 
general cleaning for pullets and hens to 
start the new year. Mash feeders, water 
containers, roosts, and dropping boards 
are small items but very important when 
considered for the year as connected with 
the health of the flock and the conveni- 
ence in caring for it. 

3. Local fairs and shows are near at 
hand. Get an eye on your best show birds 
and start preparing them for exhibition. 


PIG CLUB 


1. Sow some wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
or rape for winter grazing. This is an 
important part of the winter ment for 
Mr. Club Pig. 


2. Continue fitting club pigs for show- 


ress Letters to UndlePE(Care of Progressive Farmer 
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ing at county and state fairs. The fol- 
lowing points should be kept in mind :— 

(a) Feed an increasing portion of well-bal- 
anced ration. 

(b) Provide abundance of green feeds such 
as cowpeas, soybeans, or alfalfa. 

(c) Continue to supply plenty of shade and 
fresh water and avoid stagnant pools and 
muddy places in pig lot. 


ENTOMOLOGY CLUB 


1. Spray the plant lice found on fall 
vegetables or other crops with nicotine 
sulphate. 

2. Burn all dead or dying wood in the 
orchard to destroy breeding and hibernat- 
ing quarters for orchard insects. 

3. Clean up the garden promptly after 
harvesting crops, to destroy the feed for 
and immature stages of insects. 

4. Plan to destroy cotton and corn stalks 
early to reduce the insect injury next 
season. 

5. Clean thoroughly the grain cribs and 
bins and plan to fumigate against stored 
grain insects. 

CALF CLUB 

1. Put calf in final trim for leading. 
Exercise daily—do not keep tied or in 
close confinement for too long a time. 

2. Do not overfeed. This makes calf 

sluggish and sleepy. Beware of patches 
of fat under the skin over the shoulders 
and rump. 
_3. To eliminate this, feed a light ra- 
tion composed of equal parts ground oats 
and wheat bran, and a half part of lin- 
seed meal. 

4. Keep show calves blanketed from 
now on until after the show season. 

5. Curry vigorously daily. Give plenty 
of fresh water. 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


| By CARLTON WILLIAMS 














THE RAIN MAKES ALL 

THINGS GEAUTIFUL~- THE 

FLOWERS AN’ GRASSES- TOO 9 

IF THE RAIN MAKES ALL 

THINGS GBEAUTI FUL— WHY 

DOESN'T IT RAIN OW You? 
on 
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The Progressive Farm 


THE BILOX/ SPECIAL - — 
Al 


SoyBEAN HARVESTERGm™ 
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BILOXx! 
SPECIAL 
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PROFIT 
Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f. o. b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 


Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f. o. b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc, 
LaGrange, N. C. 




















30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


: Simply wonderful 
Fos sccccracree a ply wor ! The limit 









worth of records FREE, 


1 Send No Money 
fy] Just a postal with your name 
and address, Only a limited 
number of machines shi 
on this extra-li 












DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept.37X 166, KOKOMO, IND, 











with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at the same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 

A user writes: “Had one horse with swell- 


ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 


going sound and well.” 
NE 
















BSORBI 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


A : : 


jp ______________—__ 
GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 


the ty sey 4 and keep in your own pocket the 
rofits the dealer would get. All kinds ond stylet, 


alvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 8 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. " 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. : 


Dept. P-3 Savannah, Ga. 









































TWO OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Now the bad cold that I caught last night 
Just made me cough and sneeze, 
But now I am so awful weak 
I can’t do nothing but wheeze. 
—Send in by Dorothy Mae Shipman. 
Wake County, N. C. 
Wise Mr. Owl, so I’ve been told, 
Has a wonderful store of knowledge. 
He went to a school, to a very fine school, 
’Twas The Progressive Farmer college. 
—Sent in by Elizabeth Dukes. 
Orangeburg County, S. C 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Morris Rose, Wayne County, N. C. 

Norman Shepard, Onslow County, N. C. 

Senna Vaughn, Alamance County, N. C. 

Carlee S. Lowry, Robeson County, N. C. 

Elsie Maddox, Campbell County, Va. 

Have you sent in your ditty for Crazy Ike 
to sing? For every idea accepted you get 
a prize of 50 cents and your name in print. 


> to 
ON’T make your hens fight for their 


feed. Give them plenty of feeder 
space in the henhouse. You'll find it pays. 





Before You Buy 
Any Water Tank- 


Write for Our Bookle! 


Find out why DAVIS 
TANKS Cost Less—Last 


Longer. 


For home, school, farm, hotel, 
industrial plant or other purposes 
DAVIS CYPRESS TANKS are 
best—and cost less because they 
last longer, Easier to erect and 
repair, more attractive than tanks 
of other material. Many of our tanks in use 
years. Write today for our FREE Booklet and 
for a tank to meet your needs. 
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G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 


Please send your free booklet. 
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More than 300,000 of these booklets have 
already been distributed to leading planters 
throughout the country. 








ee Have 
YOU received 
YOUR copy ? 


ences of fourteen years comes 
a worker of miracles for everyone 
who tills the soil — Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper. 
Back of it is a real record of per- 
formance —a record of bigger crops 
— earlier crops— crops produced 
without the usual labor of weeding 
and cultivating. 





Know more about this paper—how 
it conserves soil moisture — how it 
increases soil temperature — how it 
blankets weeds. Read about it in 
this book, “The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper”, that is free for the asking. 
Write for it NOW and if your regu- 
lar dealer is not yet carrying Gator- 
Hide, please mention his name on 
the coupon. ; 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


Mulch Paper Division, Room 1190 
100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH PAPER 


Thispaperislicensed foruseinthe37stateseast 
of Colorado under the patents of Charles F. 

rt, the inventor of mulch paper, which are 
Owned by the International Paper Company. 





ee a 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 

Mulch Paber Division 

Room 1190, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
ee your booklet, ““The Miracle of Mulch 
of ’ and tell me where I can secure a supply 
and quotation tor-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. 

— ee My dealer is 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 





September is here, with the ripened seeds, 
And the homely smell of the autumn weeds. 
My heart goes back to a vanished day, 
And I am again a boy at play 

In the stack behind the barn. 


—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


As 4-H girls in home improvement 
already know, it’s surprising how little 
actual money it takes to make a room look 
pretty. I’ve seen a 
pair of curtains cost- 
ing 35 cents simply 
revolutionize the ap- 
pearance of a bath- 
room. . . Leila Mae 
Hayes, of Tennessee, 
wants to see a short 
story on the “7 to 
17” page each week. 
Since so many others 
have asked for the 
same thing it looks 
as if we'll have to begin printing one ev- 
ery few weeks at least. . . I appreciated 
greatly the letters which you wrote me 
while I was away on vacation. I hope 
you got to spend a few days in camp, on 
a visit to the city, or somewhere else 
during the summer months... . Next week 
the winning letters in the imagining con- 
test will be printed, on “your page,” of 
course. . . “Hurrah for our page and Un- 
cle P.F.!” says my “good, bad niece,” 








A YOUTHFUL MILKMAID 


Let us introduce to you Billie, Odell, and 
Adeliah Barrentine, Marengo County, Ala. 
Odell is five and can milk as well as a 


grown-up. Adeliah and Billie can’t milk, but 
they can drink about as fast as Odell can milk. 


Helen Peters of Arkansas. She is mak- 
ing a scrapbook of poems, song ballads, 
and jokes, and would like to see a poetry 
contest. That yell which you led made 
me feel good, Helen, and I thank you for 
your contest suggestions.. . . In North 
Carolina there’s a “Go-to-College-Club” 
which is helping worthy boys and girls to 
enter colleges where they may earn part 
of their expenses. Last year through an 
article on the young folks’ page many 
were interested and I have recently learn- 
ed that one young lady who thus learned 
about the ‘“Go-to-College-Club,” Miss 
Mary Davis, was honor music student at 
Appalachian State Teachers’ College the 
past year. . . The news that the Ralston 
Purina Company has placed at the dis- 
posal of officials $500 to help pay ex- 
penses of 4-H poultry demonstration teams 
to the National Dairy Show in St. Louis 
next month should be of interest to many. 
The National Poultry Show is being held 
in connection with the dairy show. and 
state contests are being conducted or have 
already been held to select state teams. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Every boy will prob- 
ably be interested in Farmers’ Bulletin 1491, 
“Breeds of Dogs,” which may be obtained 
free by writing to the Office of Information, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


I Ask You.—What bird is the first to sing 
in the morning? How many hours before 
daybreak does it begin? This is a free-for-all 
discussion in which everyone’s opinion (based 
on actual experience) is wanted. 


To Test Your Observation.—Perhaps it will 
test your “time of rising.”” Where may the 
Seven Stars be seen now, early in the morn- 
ing? 

Sincerely yours, 
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Now is the time 
to put your birds on 
OATMEAL FEEDS! 


VERY condition in poultry raising suggests that right now is 
the time to put your birds on scientific oatmeal feeds. 


For example, your late-hatched fowl need oatmeal to catch up with 
the season. Oatmeal brings swift growth and fortifies the chicken 
against unfavorable weather. So, keep Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash before the youngsters—it contains pure, fresh oatmeal. 


Then, take your pullets: they want oatmeal, too, in order to 
develop into regular, high-production layers. Give them Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, the famous oatmeal ration that enables 
young hens to lay lots of full-size, marketable eggs. This mash 
contains oatmeal and other essential ingredients for maximum 
production—cod liver meal, molasses in dry form, minerals, pro- 
teins—all in convenient form. It costs less because it does more. 


And for molting birds: ask your Quaker dealer about the Quaker 
“fifty-fifty” method of feeding Growing Mash and Egg Mash. 
These feeds build new feathers, new vigor, renewing the birds’ 
capacity for work. 


All conditions this year suggest that you turn to the proved 
Quaker method of providing these complete oatmeal feeds for 
your flocks. Just ask your Quaker Dealer how easily and eco- 
nomically this can be done, or drop us a note direct. 


uaker 


FUL-O-PEP 
EGG MASH 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


‘ 













BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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oF the leg eo 


The L.& N. R.R- is a citizen of The South-~a citizen 
of every city, every town, every community through 
whichits lines run;and,asacitizen, this Railroad feels 
that it justly may share with all other citizens the ob- 
ligations, the privileges, the progressive spirit,and the 
pride in local works and ways-~because of its contin- 
uous contributions to the community welfare by: 

1. Providing prompt and dependable service in transe 
porting freight and passengers; 

2. Paying its full share of taxes for the maintenance 
of Governmental, Municipal, and other institu- 
tions and activities---over $7,500,000 annually; 

3. Sustaining large numbers of employes who like- 
wise are citizens of the communities in which they 
live---over 48,000 in its system; 

4. Cooperating through its Industrial Department 
incommunity development by giving free the prac- 
tical advice of its experienced experts in matters of 
Agriculture, Fruit-raising, Dairying, Stock-raising, 
and other items of community development and 
individual endeavor; 


Avoid congested highways 
~~ Travel by rail 

and enjoy the comforts of 

safe, carefree, economical 


a ~~ b Th ee ded 
mproved coaches. e . Believi i - imi i 
Pm... « iy _ 5. Believing, with such well-grounded optimisin, in 


the future of The South, that it has staked over 96% 
of its whole track mileage and nearly one-half bil- 
lion dollars of its property investments on its cone 
fidence in the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of Southern progres» 
sive development. 


night, luxurious parlor cars 
and dining cars by day, af- 
ford service equal to that of 
the best hotels at only a frac- 
tion of their cost. 

e courtesy and une- 
qualled service of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. will 
make a trip a real pleasure, 


THE OLD RELIABLE 








HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 
produce “The most wonderful cotton 


the world has ever known” 
Write for booklet and price list to 





Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 
Summerour’s Half and Half 
Cotton Seed bred in Georgia 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 








Successors to H. H. Summerour, the 
— of Half and Half =) Box 18 Norcross, Georgia 





WATER... 
TO FLOAT A NAVY 


F all of the water which has been pumped by 
AERMOTORS during the past forty years could 
be collected in one great body, it would make a sea 
on which the largest battle fleet could maneuver. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes, farms and 
ranches, all over the world, depend upon AERMO- 
Tors for their supply of water. An AERMOTOR of 
suitable size, erected on a tower of suitable height, 
will furnish an abundance of water without bother 
or expense. .... The AuTO-OILED AERMOTOR is 
a tried and perfected self-oiling windmill. It runs 
for a year with one oiling. There is a size for every 
“ need. The wheels range from 6 feet to 20 
feet in diameter. They run in the slightest 
breeze. .... Ask your dealer about the 
AuTO-OILED AERMOTOR or write 
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AERMOTOR CoO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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I See By The Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 

school has started up again. I reckon 
it must be the first day the way the kids 
are all dressed up in their Sunday clothes. 
One young fellow 
seems to be havin’ 
trouble with his dog 
and his girl. It looks 
like the girl has got 
her nose in the air 
maybe because she 
wants the boy to pay 
more attention to her 
and less to the dog 
but it looks like he 
can’t make the dog 
go home. I reckon 
ever boy comes to 
the age sooner or later when he wants to 
give up a good dog for some snip of a 
girl. If he only knew it the dog would 
be a friend to him always. How long 
will the girl be friendly ? 

But I better not get started to writin’ 
about the women folks. If I put in the 
truth Marthy might see it and if I can’t 
put in the truth there ain’t no use in 
writin’ it. I think I got some letters 
here about that bankin’ business of mine. 
We'll see what they got to say. Here’s 
one :— 

Dear Bill:— Moselle, Miss. 

Your figuring has caused considerable dis- 
cussion hereabouts. I figure it this way: 
Leave money in the bank and it will grow. 


Yours truly, 
F. M. Williams. 


Brother Williams, I’m proud to get a 
hearin’ from you. What is people sayin’ 
about my figurein’? I know it’s a good 
thing not to spend everything you got 
but this was borrowed money. The 
banker had done took out for the interest, 
so what was the use of leavin’ borrowed 
money in the bank? Besides I owed for 
some things and I’m a great hand for 
payin’ my debts. Always pay your debts. 
Then when you get in a tight it won’t be 
so hard to get money. Well here’s an- 
other letter. Let’s see what he says:— 


Dear Bill:— Oxford, North Carolina. 

I will be very glad to attempt to tell you 
how you can prove to that “Bank Fellow” 
that he owes you another dollar if you will 
first explain this to me:— 

How can my old black cow eat nothing but 
green grass and give white milk? 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. L. Myers. 











BILL CASPER 


What’s the matter here? That ain't 
got nothin’ to do with it. It’s the water 
she drinks. Brother, all you got to do is 
give her cottonseed meal and hulls and 
she’ll give yellow cream that will make 
yellow butter. I’m glad you thought to 
write me. I might be able to help out 
lots of folks if they only took the trouble 
to write and ask. I don’t get nothin’ for 
it but I’m glad to do it for anybody 
that’s friend enough to read my pieces in 


this paper. Well I must get back to 
these here letters. Let’s see what this 
one says :— 


Dear Mr. Casper:— Keezletown, Va. 


In answer to your last letter in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer I am writing to say that I 
am surprised at you, to try to put it over on 
the bank that way after all the trouble you 
have had with that hired man and the way 
the bank helped you out. So I am not going 
to try to tell you how to prove your point, 
but only to suggest how you can make some- 
thing worth while out of it, provided the 
banker is as big a fool as you were when 
you hired that man last spring. By writing 
smaller checks each time you can greatly in- 
crease your balance. See? Here is the way 
to do it:— 

$50.00 Draw out $10.00 leaves $40.00 

Draw out $10.00 leaves $30.00 
Draw out $10.00 leaves $20.00 
Draw out $10.00 leaves $10.00 
Draw out $10.00 leaves 00.0 


$50.00 $100.00 


In this case, you see, the bank owes you 
$50 still. Just think what you could make if 
you drew out one dollar at a time. Imagine 
your wealth if you make your checks for one 
cent. Get some of your friends who are good 
at figures to count it up, as I do not have 
time. But let me suggest that the cashier 
does not keep his accounts that way. He 
will tell you why. Very truly, 

M. L. Fearnow, 


Say, who’s tryin’ to put anything over 






The Progressive Fa 


on the bank? Besides what's this yog 
are tryin’ to put over on me? That aint 
the way I drawed my money. The way 
it was, I drawed out— Wait a minute! 
It looks like there’s something wr 
here. Brother Fearnot, I'll have to an. 
swer your letter later. I got a littl 
figurein’ to do. That fellow at the bank 
may owe me a lot more money than J 
think he does. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


| BANNERS OF SCOUTCRAFT | 
= yal 


(Continued from page 2) 


Sheriff Bryson, surrounded by grim-faced 
men who rather hoped as one put it that 
“they will just start something.” 


| eens Spencer had counted the 
men as they ran out and knew that 
one man still stubbornly held his ground. 
Flying low he awaited orders from the 
commanding officer. “If he will have it,” 
said Colonel Sullivan grimly, “his blood 
be on his own head. Signal the attack 
again, Scouts.” 

Up sprang the boys. ATTACK AT- 
TACK ATTACK! Again Terry let out 
a yell of fierce approval. The plane 
swung low. As coolly as if he were 
throwing out a speeding baseball runner 
the young soldier Scout timed his bullet. 
like toss. The bomb struck fairly upon 
the second cabin, exploded with a crash 
of sound which would have all but deaf- 
ened any bystander. Shattered timbers 
were hurled right and left. Out from the 
first cabin came the outlaw chief, hands 
high, mouthing appeals to cease fire. Col- 
onel Sullivan and “Dynamite Dan” Spen- 
cer came down with guns trained on the 
outlaw, relieved him of < vicious automat- 
ic and a knife, then turned him over to 
Sheriff Bryson. 

“We'll make a good job of it anyway,” 
signaled Rod to Terry. “Blow the other 
cabin up before we leave.” Once more 
the plane swooped low and with unerring 
aim Terry timed his throw as if toa 
waiting baseman. Ten seconds later there 
were only shattered heaps of logs to show 
where a gang of outlaws had been e- 
trenched. As they soared aloft the pilot 
and his gunner looked down and grinned. 
Leaping, waving figures were signaling 
ATTA BOY! TERRY TERRY TER- 
RY! ROD ROD ROD! Rod swung 
the plane about in a sweeping circle, drop- 
ped low to wave acknowledgement, then 
headed for the field at home. The job 
had been well done and quickly done. 
An outlaw menace had been removed. 








(Continued next week) 





' HOW GAMES OF CHANCE | 
| TAKE HONEST MAN’S MONEY | 


. C. LIVERMORE, a farmer, says: 
“During the next few months, cowl 
try people will undoubtedly spend, as 
thousands of dollars in shyster games. I 
have watched these games played at faifs 
and various carnivals and never saw af 
outsider win.” 

The mere fact that you see the fellow 
next to you at a carnival win a big prize 
doesn’t mean that you can do likewise 
Cornell University points out. This i 
the bait that catches the folks who 
go on paying their good money although 
they may never have won anything 
probably never will. The man who gets 
the prize is an accomplice, and is the only 
man who can win anything at a carni 
and he gets paid for doing it. The opert 
tor picks out someone who looks innocent 
and sees that he wins the big prizes. 

There are hundreds of ways in whi 
the dishonest carnival man can make sufe 
that his accomplice is going to win; th 
majority of carnival games of chamee 
have some contrivance that keeps the game 
under the operator’s control. 


“Step up and win a blanket for a dime!” 
The players put their money on a nul 
ber, and when all the numbers are cove 
the wheel spins. But the wheel may 
loaded with a slug so that the operatof 
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can make any number win, and of count 


his partner’s number is the lucky one 








the operator keeps the biasiest and ¥ 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 


and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. I-18 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


























A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. 
You will receive a sample of this 
delightfully fragrant shampoo. It 
eliminates dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and cleanses 
perfectly. Contains no animal fats. Ab- 
solutely free. Write to 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 152 48 Warren Street, New York 



















4mos 


amie I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


‘I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


tay Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address 
Tl send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
y the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he delive 
ere both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat« 
your money back, Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 


BE. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1609 Milwaukee. Wis. 











il W with 
easily, quickly, with horses or 
eeps your top soil and fertilizer 
ty MARTIN 10 days ou 

Owensboro Ditcher & 
: Grader Co. Box6031 








made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, showit to your 


friends, let them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid new styles? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour fora 
ittle spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 
and mail coupon below for 
my big new Swatch Line 
Sample Outfit and my new, 
special offer FREE. Even 
if you don’t care to be oo 
send anyway and learn how 
‘ to get all your own clothes 
To FREE. Fill out coupon and mail. 
BANN L. E. ASHER, President 
. ER TAILORING COMPANY 
ad Chicago, Illinois 
Ir:—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 
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WISHED HIM LUCK 


Doctor—“I’ll examine you for ten dollars.” 
Patient—“Sure Doc, if you find it, we'll 
split fifty-fifty.” 


GIVE ’EM A CHANCE 


Fred—“‘Are you fond of indoor sports?” 
Freda—“Yes if they don’t stay too late!”— 
John Blunt (London). 


THE PRODIGAL SON-IN-LAW 

Girl’s Father—“Young 

to support a family?” 

Young Man—‘Yes, sir; how many are there 
in your family?’’—Life. 


UP AND DOWN 

Mrs. Brown’s Maid—‘‘Dat 

he’ps Mrs. Smith’s looks.” 

Mrs. Smith’s Maid—“Yas, but it sho’ made 

Mr. Smith’s face fall when he got the bill.”— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


man, are you able 


, 


face-liftin’ sho 


MAKE IT 100 PER CENT 


Wife (in a telegram from a spa)—“In four 


weeks I have reduced my weight by half. 
How long shall I stay?” 

Husband (wiring back)—“‘Another four 
weeks,”’"—Cleveland Press. 





ALL A MISTAKE 


Judge—“‘You are accused of stealing eggs 
from this grocer’s store. What have you to 
say?” 

Accused—“I took them in error, sir.” 

Judge—“In error? How do you mean?” 

Accused—“I thought they were fresh, sir!’ 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


NO, DON’T PICK YOUR TEETH IN 
PUBLIC 


A little boy was gazing at a set of false 
teeth in a dentist’s showcase. 

“Those are the kind of teeth I’m going to 
get when I get big,” he said to his mother. 
His mother looked at him and said: “Sonny, 
how many times have I told you not to pick 
your teeth in public?” 


SOMETHING WRONG 


A loud and objectionable bore had been talk- 
ing for hours about himself and his achieve- 
ments. 

“I’m a self-made man, that’s what I am— 
a self-made man,” he said. 

“You knocked off work too soon,” came 
a quiet voice from the corner.—Boston Post. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR GASOLINE 


“Dad,” said son, who was reading the auto- 
mobile news, ‘“‘do you think they ever will 
find a substitute for gasoline?”’ 

“They have one now, son, and I wish you'd 
give it a trial.” 

“Huh!” retorted son. “I’ve never 
of it. What is it, anyway?” 
“Shoe leather,” retorted his 
nati Enquirer. 


heard 


dad.—Cincin- 





By J. P. ALLE Y—Copyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 
| — = 
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WHEELING 
HINGE-JOINT 
FENCE 


Atougher, stronger fence 
now made more lasting 
with COP-R-LOY, 
the Copper Alloyed 
Steel. Full gauge wire— 
fullweight—coatedwith 
pure zinc for extra pro- 
tection against wear 
and weather. Ask your 
dealer for this higher 
quality fence—no in- 
crease in price. 
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LIGHTNING-PROOF 


ROOFING 
COP-R-LOY 





FIRE-PROOF 


This is the 
Cheooeldrue 











MADE OF 





eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


To the fire-proof and lightning-proof protection 
afforded by Channeldrain Roofing is now added 
the extra advantage of a more lasting steel base 
—COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Sheet Steel. 

This special refined steel base costs us more to 
use but you pay no more for Channeldrain Roofing 
than you would for an unknown brand. And once 


plied, you havea roof that will give a lifetime of 


thoroughly dependable service. 


Insist that your dealer supply you with Chan- 
Idrain Roofing. 

For greater durability and satisfactory ser- 
vice we recommend the use of 28-gauge or 
heavier roofing. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 

Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 
ansas City St.Louis Richmond Chattanooga 
Minneapolis Des Moines Detroit Columbus, Ohio 








Brentmoor Sales Co., Dept. 33, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





An pnetive ee 0) 
yds )bundle of our beautiful as foreman or active worker 
ilt pieces at $2.69 plus e. on a good farm can be found 
ne inghams, ej “4 by running a small classified 
ints Ag fy ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
Pay postman on arrival. tion guaranteed. party for the coming year. 

















fAEAP oO’ DESE PREACHERS 
JES’ CAIN’ PREACH LESSN 
DEYS SHOOTIN’ OVER 
Yo’ HAIp, ER ELSE 


TROMPIN’ ON Yo’ tors! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey wouldn’ be so menny folks answer 
wen dey duty call ’em ef twuzn’ dey’s 
skeered de neighbors heahd it, too!! 








Giorices days are those. .. 
the flight of the ducks is on. 


and show you. Write us for 


New York CINCINNATI,OHIO Sa 






recious to risk spoiling! Peters High 

elocity shells are a great safeguard 
of your pleasure on these all too rare 
occasions...... for they will make those 
long shots count. Peters Ammunition 
has been dependable for 43 years. It 
is better today than ever. Our free 
booklet, “What Happens After The 
Shot Is Fired”, will prove why....... 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE co. 
pt. 





... when 
Days too 


nes" 









The 
Peters 
Cartridge 
Company, 
Department I-35,, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a free 
copy of your booklet, “What 
Happens After The Shot Ie 
mt 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive, 


inch in table below. 


covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 


Additional 
Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 8d- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





States Covered— 


Ga., Ala., and Fila. 
wg and so Oklahoma. 
. C., 8, C. d Va 


Edition— Cireulation— 


Gosreia- Alabama 


Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. 
Kentucky - vs ne 
All five editions. 





Whole South 





Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 


Word Rate— Display Rates— 
6c a word $6.50 per inch 

7.50 per inch 

1 9.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 


30e 30.80 per Inch 











Address Classified Dearntcteen-ch ere © The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Als. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


Want to sell your farm? Now is a good time to sell 
or buy, Progressive Farmer ‘‘Classified Ads.’’ will 
turn the trick. Try an advertisement and be convinced 


Farming is profitable in \ Western Florida and South- 
ern Alabama. Almost every variety of truck, fruit and 
general farm crops, also semi-tropical fruits thrive in 
this rich soil. Climate permits outdoor work every 
day and assures 300 growing days. Native grasses, cul- 
tivated forage, feed crops insure excellent returns from 
dairying and stock raising. <A proven poultry section. 
Abundant rainfall; good schools, roads and living con- 
ditions; low land prices; reasonable terms. New ex- 
tension Frisco Railway affords through service to North 
erm markets. Free booklet, ‘‘Farming in Western 
Florida and Southern Alabama.”’ Write C. B. Michel- 
son, Colonization Agent, 965 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





Alabama 
Several farms for sale with small cash payment, priced 
as low as $5 acre. Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Gordo, Ala. 


For Sale.—Small or large 
ated on and near Alabama highway No. 
ern Railroad. W. Wedgworth, Wedgworth 
County), Ala. 

Farm for. Sale 43 acres good land, 3 houses, elec- 
tric lights; close to pike road and R.R.; working dis 
tance of five coal mines. Price $3,500 If interestted 
write or come to see J. M. _Knight, Townley, Ala. 


Wanted. —To get in touch with people interested in 
dairying, hogs, poultry and sheep raising in the Sunny 
South, All year-round climate, good water, good health. 
Have a number of ideal farms with good pastures, some 
have flowing artesian wells on them. Will grow any- 
thing. Can be bought or rented cheap. Ozark Cham- 
ber of Commerce, H. B. Dowling, Secretary, Ozark, Ala. 


Florida 


For Sale.—60 acre Florida farm, tools, crop, 
8 room house, good barns, two horses, 100 hens, 75 
fruit trees; % mile from highway. Price $3,000 for 
quick sale. Write J. E. Sikes, Hilliard, Fla. 





tracts of farm lands, situ- 
41 and South- 
(Hale 








good 





South Carolina 
Medical authorities recognize iodine as being a pow- 
erful preventive of goiter. South Carolina farms pro- 
duce food products, vegetables and fruits, high in 
iodine content. ‘Tracts of 50 to 500 acres may be pur- 
chased on attractive terms. Write N. B. Gamble, 
Box 1318, Columbia, 8. C. 


” Phante 
Bulbs 


Blooming size Easter Lily bulbs. 
for $15; postpaid. Mrs. 0. E. Zundel, 
Alabama. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 
Reliable 1,000. Thomasville 
Plant Co., 
For 
Onion 





10 for $1.75; 100 
Point Clear, 





Cabbage: per 


Thomasville, 





Collard and Bermuda 
Grown on Lookout 
Mentone, Ala. 


Tomato, 
per 1,000. 
Plant Co., 
heading Collard plants, 
1,000, $2; prepaid. $1, 
quick delivery. Maple 


Sale.—Cabbage, 
plants, $1.50 
i Tennessee 
leading 
1.000; 
Grove 


age and true 
varieties: ore, $1.25; 
express. ell packed, 
Farms, Frenilint Va. 
1 million Cabbage 
heading. Copenhagen, Charleston 
Dutch: 300, 85c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
$5; expressed. Wholesale Plant Company, 
Georgia. 


and plants for winter 
Wakefield, Fiat 
prepaid. 5,000, 


Thomasville, 


Collard 





and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 500 
for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. By express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage plants 





Flowers 


colored The garden’s 
“Dream,” the best pink), 
Six orders for only 
neighbors. A. B. 


iris, 


21 varieties gorgeous 
Greatest beautifiers (including 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. 
$5. Color circular free. Tell your 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

For Schley, Stuart, Success 

fine, healthy, large rooted Surplus 
and over, $1 each, f.o.b. Silas, Ala., 

Bolinger Pecan Co., Butler, Ala. 

100 and up. 


trees, $5, $7.50 per 
apples; in 





Large stock. 
Con- 
Sale. grafted Pecan 
Extra 

» © feet 
while they last. 
Peach and Apple 
Yellow Delicious and 
small or large lots. 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, 
vines, everrreens, shrubs. 
Nursery Company, Box 108, 


" Sood 


Listen!—Have you Produce, Baby 
—stuff that will bring you money? 
loud and clear, so all these folks can hear 
Farmer C lassified Ad. 

Cabbage Seeds, Onion Seeds.—Before 
our wholesale prices and save money. Good germina- 
tion guaranteed. 20 years in business. Reference, 
this paper. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 


Blood Red Delicious 
Plums. Pears, Cherries, 
Vines Ornamental 
Free catalog Tennessee 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Chicks or Honey 
Let me s:‘y out 
Progressive 


buy ing, get 





Clover 


Bur Clover, 1c 100 pounds or more at 


7c. Julien Smith, Selma, 
Time to sow now. Free photographs, information. 
Address : een Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock 


per pound; 
Ala 


Cotton 


ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 


COTTON SEED 
See our ad, page 20 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Norcross, Georgia 





Oats 
Choice seed Oats, Rye, Wheat, Vetch, Winter Peas, 
Zarley, Clover. All varieties. Large or small lots. 
Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, 
G eorgia. 





Pure Carolina Fulghum Seed Oats. Bright, sound, 
clean and heavy. Secure some of these choice seed be- 
fore all are gone and grow pure seed to sell your neigh- 
bors. Will repay you many times over in better and 
earlier crops, Prices: under fifty bushels, 92%c; over 
fifty bushels, 90c; wire for car prices. Choice Abruzzi 
Rye, finest quality, at $2.35 bushel in ten bushel lots. 
All prices subject to change without notice. Wm. P. 
Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C 





Spinach 


Savoy Spinach.—Imported 
pound, any quantity. A. HL 
Tenn. 


Bloomsdale 
Holland; 20¢ 
Co., Memphis, 


direct from 
I. Rieder & 





Miscellaneous Seeds 
Vetch, $11.75 hundred. All cover crop 
seed Free booklet Lamberts, Darlington, 


ch, Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, 
and Nitragin inoculation. V. R. 


and pasture 
la. 


Hairy Vetch 
Italian Rye Grass 
Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 





$10 bushel. Sweet 


90% pure, 
not satisfied. 


Return seed if 

Kansas, 

Rye, Seed Oats and Wheat and 

any time. Carolina’s largest ship- 

Hayesville, N. C. 

“Austrian: Peas, 12. 
$2.25. Purple 





Genuine Abruzzi 
tarley; any amount, 
per. H. R. McIntosh, 


Imported Vetch, ‘12c. 
» A2ec. 


For Sale 
Alfalfa, 30c 
Straw W heat, Athens Seed Co., 


‘New Garden n Seeds 
Charleston Wakefield 
pound. Purple Top 
Mustard, 35c Collard, 
Williams, Quitman, — Ga 


“All recle aned, 2% bushel bags. Fancy 
$1.65; Abruzzi Rye, bushel $2.40; 5 bag 
bushel less. Hairy Vetch, 100 pounds $12, 
Winter Peas, 100 pounds $12; 5 bag lots $1 
less. (Check with all orders. Lewis Seed 
Tox 246, Memphis, Tenn. 

Abruzzi Rye produces most 

Trush@} $2.50. Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. 

Turf Oats, bushel 95c Fulghum, Appler and Texas 
Red, 85c. Imported Jlairy Vetch, pound 1l5c; 100 
pounds $13. Austrian Winter Peas, pound Lic; 100 
pounds $13, Catalogue free. Buehanan’s, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


wy 
forage money 
Winter Peas, 
bags: Western, 


Cabbage: Early Jersey Wake- 

Succession and “lat Dutch, 
White Globe Turnips, 35c. 
35ce. All postpaid. W. 


Rye, bushel 
lots 15¢ 
Austrian 
hundred 
Company, 


Buel vanan’s 


Prices. will 1 be | high, FP 

saving crops Hairy Vetch and Austrian 
per 100 pounds, $14. 6 bushel 
Tennessee, Rosen, bag Abruzzi, 
$5. Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, Proof, 
bag 5 bushels, $5; Winter Turf, $6.25. s: farm- 
er’s stock seed or roasting Alabama Runners, 100 pound 
bag, $4.25; Small White Spanish, $5.25. Above f.o.b. 
shipping points. Postpaid: Rape, Dwarf Essex, 5 
pounds Turnip seed: Seven Top, ah 4 Top, 
Globe and Frost King, 5 pounds $1.50. Cash with 
order, — Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, _Ala. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


grain 1 crops short. _ 





$9.75; 
Ozark 


Leghorns: 100, 
live delivery. 


English 
prepaid, 


Barred Rocks, Reds, 
heavy mixed $8.75; 
burms, Westphalia, 


Baby Chicks 


Mathis os Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.50 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free, 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
ansas. 


State Accredited Chicks.—Alabama’s best. Ready 
October 9, each Wednesday thereafter. Prices and 
quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove 
Hill, Ala. 

Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood tested. 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Bor 101, 
Brenham, Texas. 


,Accredited Chicks, 6%c up. Big, healthy, quick ma- 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 
625, Clinton, Mo. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certifi Arrival 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


“‘Hi-Quality’”’ Chicks Only.—All our chicks are from 
Alabama accredited and inspected flocks. Reds, Barred 
Rocks and White Leghorns. Write for prices and 
catalogue. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


Our fall chicks will make you money. Strong and 
sturdy chicks from the choicest flocks in the state. 
“Eggline Quality’ chicks have a reputation, inventi- 
gate it. Write today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 


Baby Chicks.—Big, healthy, 
sands weekly. Reds, Rocks, 
$12, 100. Giants: $14, 100, 
ed $11. Postage prepaid. 
ments; c.o.d. if desired. 
amounts. Pullets for sale. 
South Carolina. 

















only 6%c up. 
on time 
Superior 











liveable chicks, Thou- 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
Leghorns and heavy mix- 
Guarantee prompt ship- 
Special quotations larger 
Capital Farms, Columbia, 





Lesherns 


WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now half price. 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock. egg bred 29 
years. Winners 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 


George FP. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Minorcas 


Buff MTnorca pullets, cockerels for sale. 
Dungan, Lucedale, Miss 


Haywood 





Gesinatons 


cock $5; 
Andersonville, 


four months 


Buff Orpingtons.—Hens $3 each: 
Ga, 


stock, $2 each. Mrs. Henry Bishop, 


Plymouth Rocks 


Madden’s champion Barred and Buff Rocks. 
beauty and production. tet bargain prices on 
hatched cockerels. J, A. Madden, Heflin, La 





Bred for 
early 





Geese 


Choice breeding trio, 
Minette, Ala. 


$12, 


Toulouse 
Plantations, 


reese, 
Bay 


Giant 
Cherokee 





Pigeons 
Homers, $2 pair; White Kings, $3 pair: 
Mondaines, $10 pair; ogy sy Rollers, $2 
EK. L. _Cammack, Tuscumbia, _Ala 


White 
pair. 


Livestook: 
Berkshires 


Berkshires, Best breeding. Tendle 


Tenn. 


Registered c.o.d. 
Mills, Middleton, 





Duroc-Jerseys _ 


Finest registered Duroc Jersey pigs. A. J. Potts, 


Owassa, a. 





Finest registered Durocs; pigs, gilts, sows. Beech- 


croft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 
cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
Somerville, Tenn 





Ms ag 7 
Loggins, 





Essex 


Purebred registered big bone Black Essex, 
tion guaranteed, Ww. Bargeron, Sardis, 


—_ Poland-Chinas 


Poland China pigs. Satisfac- 
Aliceville, Ala. 


Satisfac- 
Miss, 


Registered Big Bone 


tion guaranteed. 


ihe Progressive Fa 


Dogs 


Bernards, Rat Terriers, 
circular free. Tilmer h 


Newfoundlands, St. 
c.o.d, Descriptive 
Elmore, Minn. 


For Sale.—Fine registered Pit Bull puppies: a 
and smart; males and females. For prices and 
tion write L. J. Bernauer, Rt. No. 1, Florence, 


Hundred Hunting Hounds; trial; c.o.d.; fur fi 
Running Fit, other remedies, $1. Collar name 
Horns $2. Feed $5. Agents wanted. Catalog. & 
kaskia, M37, Herrick, Illinois. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Ii 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
W.. Broad St., ,_ Richmond, Va. 

















Miscellaneass 


For Sale.—Used French, German and U. 8. && 
and View Lenses: very cheap Dow, Rockport, 





Bean Harvester 


Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
Soybean Harvesters in the world. The Little G 
$125. The Biloxi Special, $150. See our illustrated 
om another page, Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaG 
North Carolina. 


Bees—Bee Supplies 
Send twenty cents for a sample of Beescent. One 


using it found three bee trees in one afternoon. 
Will Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 








Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s pri 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 





Farm Machinery 
Real bargain in new Martin and Cook Ditd 
Priced to move quickly. Write or wire Palmour H 
ware €o., Gainesville, Ga. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White 
Drawer 1112, Rirmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—Your first roll film 
glossy prints for 1l5e. Kiphart Studio, 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 5e, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer in 
mingham, Ala. a 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prim 
4c to 6c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman 
Birmingham, Ala. 








developed and 
ee 








Of Interest to Women 


dobby figured Broadcloth, ong 
ten yards $1. R. R. Flack, 





Unfinished white 
three yard pieces; 
erforvditon, N. ©, 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P..Fishburne (a South ¢ C 
linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill 


Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


“Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, - 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free & 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of In 
form No charge for information on how to p 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write @ 
Inst., 225, St. uis, Mo. 


Tobacco 


Sest Red Leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.80. Good 
ing, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. Collier 
bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. a 


Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
smoking, 5 pounds $1. Pay when a ty Pipe 
Codperative Growers, Elva, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds § 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. h 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, 3 

















i 











N. Morrow, 





Guernseys 


proven sires, out 


Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by 
Gayoso Farms, 


of tested dams. Reasonable prices. 
Horn Lake, Miss, 


Guernsey bull calf; three 
erage over 600 pounds butterfat. 
Hiley, Marion, Ala. 


nearest dams’ records av- 
Write Chas. 


$75. 





Jerseys 


Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 

Herd registered and full blood Jersey cows and heif- 
ers, about forty-five head. For further in-ormation 
write Vernom Moore, Newbern, Ala. 


Pets 


For Terriers, Canaries. Dr. Wood, 


Rabbits 


Rabbits.—New Zealand Whites for 
months, $2.50 pair; 3 months, $1.50 
Gonzalez, Fla. 








Steens, Miss. 





sale cheap; 5 
pair. Sox 92, 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best 
ing, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, 
Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed. — Che . 
12 pounds $2; smoking, 10 pounds 
Pay when received. Valley Farmers, 





Natural 
pounds $1; 
pipe free. 
tray, Ky. 





Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Fifty Barred Rock hens; priced 
Sethel Farms, Pinehill, Ala. 


Help, Situation Wante 


Wanted.—Position on dairy, poultry, truck, hog 
salary or share. Davie Lipscomb, Rt, 2, H 
Mississippi. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert aut 
ey and nelp you get a good job. The 
you is all. No negroes taken. For free 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Ni 
Tg 














Mo. 


For Sale —Purebred chicks from highest degree » of 
strain. Will operate all summer. Write for our price 
list. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


BLUE RIBBON BLOODED CHICKS 
Quick maturing, dollar makers. This is the time 
to get them for high priced fall and early winter 
broilers. Write a for low prices and other 

formation 
BLUE RIBBON HATC HERY, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lowest prices anywhere on big, plump, healthy, state 
aceredited chicks. 100% alive. $1 books order. Lead- 
ing breeds. Quality Farms, Box 118, Wellsville, Mo. 








Dogs 
English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; 
c.o.d, H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


~ Purebred Police Puppies. —Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer ‘Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


shipped 





Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








muzzled Black 
Sire and 
females, 
Fred 


Fine big boned, long eared, 
and Tan hound puppies, three months old. 
dam fine on coon and opossum. Males, ten; 
seven-fifty; shipped c.o.d., subject to inspection. 
Grimes, Tupelo, Miss. 


square 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extra 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles, fis 


U 





ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 





WK Wrox 


P 
Gda wing 


You'LL FIND Ri 


te A330." 


arn aa 


TES. ., THIS Issue 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, ete. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion. Indiana. 

New Shirt Pfoposition.—No capital 
needed. Commissions in advance. 

560 Broadway, New 





Agents, 
perience 
free. Madison Industries. 





Make big money selling Hair Straightener to © 
people Write for free sample and terms te 
Marostone Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
mond, 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Ca» 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y ‘ 

Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and auto 
brass, throws continuous stream, Established 35 
Particulars free. Rusler Co. Johnstown, Ohio, 


~ (Classified Ads. continued on next 
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nuts yore are for Georgia shipf 


. + ppg 

Spanish shelled, tb...§ 
} east 

DLers, CUT, 


Peanut A 


f otaioe Co 

Hoas, az cut. 
Steers, micdium, native, 
Hens, hea 
Butter, cA 
Wheat 
Corn, 


crage, 
firsts, doz 

oy, live, Ib. 

fras, Ib. ‘ 

> red winter, bu. 

nixed, bu. 

Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 

Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 
New York: 

Cotton, middling, spot 

Sweet pot Va. No 

Potatoes, |'a. No. 1, bl 

Apples, } calthy s, good 


* Southern. 


) 


toes, 


nated ma? 


1.03 


22.00 


195 
*7; 7s 
1.50 


SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Cents 
10% 
1.10 

. 2@4 

. 60@65 


Cotton, middling, pound 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... 
Beef cattle, pound . 

Corn, bushel 


Cents 
12% 
20 


90@$1.00 


Bacon, sides 
Eggs, dozen . 
Sweet potatoes, bushei 








POULTRY SCIENTISTS MEET 


itute. 

best—if not 
ted States. They 
structure, arrange 
eration. They said 
led by the poultry plant of 

1al institution, althous 
have v V 
has been done at 
June 1, 1923, that Jo! 
Auburn to start poul- 
as extension poultry 


, 
done poultry 


burn, 
E. Ivey arrived at 
try work. He came 
pecialist, but soon started research 
The plant at Auburn 


under his direction. 


teaching \ 
as been erected 


Professor Ivey 


f the 


elected president 


the ensuing year. 


was 


for 


association 





Agents Wanted 


A paying 1 n to representstive of ch 
ter. Take orders S$ s-llosiery direct to weare 
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We are paying many of our 

) Tepresentatives 2150 per ag 

and more for just their epare time. 

‘ome Ourrepresentative in your. 
community, A dignified pleas- 
a and profitable business. (~— 

nite for Free outfit today. Th sacks H 


ETOWAH MONUMENT C€O., Bites 
Dept. A-P. ATLANTA, GA. galt 
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president, an 
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WHAT WILL SWEET POTA- 
TOES BRING? 


l a 
) ee 1928 sweet potato c of the 
United 


States was 


rop 
learly 
bushels less than the average of the 1923 
1927 five On the other hand, 
the 1929 


-vear period. 

forecast indicates an 
production for 1929 amounting to nearly 
2,540,000 bushels, or about 3 per cent in 
over last year. 


increased 


crease 
This increase in forecasted vield nearly 
comes from west of Georgia. Ala- 
a’s crop is forecast at 709,000 bushels 
increase, while the decrease for Virginia 
is on iced at 733,000 bushels. The states 
than in 1928 
Maryland, 


and 


ferecasted to produce less 
are New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky. Increased vields are forecz 
ed for South Carolina, Florida, Tennes 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 


ist- 


sce, 
Louisiana, 
The short crop east of A 
he marketed at satisfactory 
(1) only 
competing markets 
eastern crop, which is 
western, is held in storage 
uted systematically. Low-grade 
must be kept off the market and the mar 
ket supplied only on the call of demand 
sure as mixed sizes, diseased, cut. 
are marketed, 
market price 
and low quality 


and (2) if the 
later than 


and dis 


the 
trib 


Just as 
and bruised potatoes 
surely will the 
down to the low grade 
of the product offered. 


just 


come 


so 


—< ho 


ORN production in Georgia, 

and Alabama is greater this 
than last. The estimated production is 
96,660,000 bushels, whereas the total last 
was 76,376,000 bushels. This is an 
of 20,284,000 bushels for the 
states. Totals and for each 
Georgia, 38,010,000 in 1928, 
1929, gain 11,712,090; Flor- 
7,891,000 in 1928, 9,047,000 in 1929, 
gain 1,156,000; Alabama, 30,475,000 in 
1928, 37,891,000 in 1929, gain 7,416,000. 


year 


year 
increase 
three 
state are: 
49,722,000 in 


1dia, 





| 


400,000 | 





labama should | 
prices if | 
first quality products are put on | 


potatoes | 


Florida, | 
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STOPS * REPAIRS 


HEN you are in the midst of 
plowing, that’s no time to have 
to stop for repairs. 


Plow parts cost money, but loss of 
time costs more. Lynchburg Plows 
cut the cost of plowing because they 
have to be repaired so seldom. You 
save time, you save money, and 
Lynchburg light-draft makes plowing 
easier on you and the team. The 
Lynchburg point keeps sharp. 





Lynchburg long-wearing parts are made 
for other standard makes of walking plows. 
They bear the Lynchburg Trade- Mark. You 
can make your plow a better one and lower 
your plowing costs by using Lynchburg long- 


rearing parts. There's a ale > 
[atavTenEe | Zz p i dealer near you, | 








LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Youcant beat Couch Collars 
and Backbands for Comfort, 


Eliminates 
Friction 


WN. —and not only are they comfortable but long 
wearing and economical as well! 


The low price of Couch Collars is due to the 
great volume sold. For 35 years farmers have prefer- 
red Couch Cotton Collars for they meet their stock 
requirements and last and last. 


Get a supply from your dealer today. 
Identified! 


Every Couch Collar 
and Backband is 
stamped with this: 

trademark. 


~« &- Couch Bros. Mfg. Compan 
af g. pany 


~ a ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
ee 


Ask your dealer about 
Couch Collars and Backbands 
or write us 


aul 
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PUREBRED BAB Y CHICKS 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS Se: CHICKS C.0. oat bree oa 
est breeds; $1.00 down pieces order 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 

any time. Write for catalog 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Eye Opening 48 page catalog FREE. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 























Bright new clothes make the first day a holiday, and all year long J. C. Penney school clothes stay fresh and new- 
looking. Gay cotton frocks only $1.98; woolen dresses at $4.98. Two-trouser suits for boys 10 to 12, are $7.90 to $9.90. 


10 million children off to school 
... dressed here from head to foot 


S you finger these soft, sturdy stockings...and 
note their excellent shape, their extra length 
---youmay wonder why itisthatinthe J.C. Penney 
store they cost you so much less than elsewhere. 


For here are boys’ golf socks at only 29¢ to 49¢, 
in all the patterns your boy likes best .. . and 
knit with a special elastic stitch that gives extra 
wear. Girls’ stockings knitin the sameserviceable 
way with a lustrous mercerized thread, are soft as 
silk. Yet a dollar buys a season’s supply ...4 pair! 


And as you walk through our store, you realize 
that this good-looking school hosiery is only one 
instance of the extraordinary values in all J. C. 
Penney Company merchandise. When you buy a 
wholeschool outfit here yousave many dollars, but 
the styles are up-to-the-minute, the materials are 
the best, and the colorsandlinesinexcellenttaste. 


How We Save You Part of Every Dollar You 
Spend ... As good merchants, we are naturally 
eager to keep our prices low oneverything we sell. 
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And as a first step, we buy in tremendous quan- 
tities, Last year for 1,000 stores...today for 1,400, 


But these increasingly large purchases alone 
do not account for our uniformly low prices. 
By careful planning at every step, we have found 
new ways of handling all our merchandise so 
efficiently that we put it in your hands without 
adding an unnecessary penny. 

And every cent that we save in buying excel- 
lent merchandise at a low price, and selling it 
with efficient economy, we pass on to you. 

That is the J. C. Penney Co. Golden Rule 
that has brought us the good-will and trade of 
more than 10 million families since we opened 
our first store 25 years ago. 

If we have no store in your town, write to us. 
We will tell you where our nearest store is located, 
and send you a free copy of our “Store News” 
in rotogravure. Address J. C. Penney Company, 


Inc., 330 West 34th Street, New York City. 


There’s a J. C. Penney Co. store near you ® 


OKLAHOMA: Ada, Altus, Alva, Ardmore, Bartlesville, B 
Bristow, Cherokee, Chickasha, Claremore, Cushing, D 2 
Reno, Enid, Frederick, Guthrie, Henryetta, Hob: ett Hol 
Hominy, Kingfisher, Lawton, a ve ster, 

Okemah, Okmulgee, Pawhuska, P' F 

Shawnee, Stillwater, Tipton, i 

Woodwa urd, Duncan (Stephens Co.), Pauls'V alley 

NORTH CAROLINA: Albermarle, Burlington, 
Fayetteville, Goldsboro, Greenville, Henderson, ) 
Point, Kinston, Monroe, Mt. Airy, New Bern, No. 
Oxford, Rocky Mount, Shelby, Statesville, Wilmington, 
Winston Salem, Reidsville, Hendersonville. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Anderson, Bennettsville, Clinton, Col 
Florence, Greenwood, Rock Hill, Seneca, Sumter. 
ARKANSAS: Arkadelphia, Blytheville, Conway, 
Helena, Hope, N. Little Rock, Malvern, Morrilton, B 
Texarkana, Siloam Spgs., Searcy. 

VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Bristol, Danville, Fredericksburg, 
sonburg, Lynchburg, Martinsville, Petersburg, Staunton, 
Winchester, Abingdon, Covington. 

ALABAMA: Anniston, Decatur, Dothan, Ensley, Gadsden, 
ville, Selma, Tuscaloosa. 

y, Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Cc 
jriffin (Spaulding County), La 
Macon, Rome, Waycross, est P. 

FLORIDA: Lake City, Palatka, Sanford. , 
KENTUCKY: Bowling Green, Frankfort, Henderson, Hop! 
Madisonville, Mayfield, Maysville, Middlesboro, 
Paducah, Paris, Princeton, Ric hmond, Winchester, 4 
Lancaster, Georgetown, Central City, Mt. Sterling. “3 
MISSISSIPPI: Biloxi, Columbus, Gulfport, Hatties c 
Kosciusko, Laurel, Meridian, Cry: stal Springs, West Pont. Ab 
Starkville, Tupelo. 
LOUISIANA: Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Bogalusa, 
Lake Charles, Monree, Shreveport, Hammond. 
TEXAS: Abilene, Amarillo, Athens, Austin, Bay City, Be 
Beeville, Bonham, Brady, Brec kenridge, Brownwood, B 
Bryan, Childress, Cisco, Clarksville, C leburne, Coleman, 
Corpus Christi, Corsicana, Cuero, Dalhart, Del Rio, 
Denton, Eagle Pass, Eastland, Edinburg, El Paso, n 
Fort Worth, Gainesville, Gonzaies, Greenville, Harlin cae ; 
. Kerrville, Laredo, Lockhart, Lubbock, Lu 
Marlin, Marshall, Mexia, Mineral Spee 
x: Plainview, Port Arthur, Rap 
rcos, Sherman, Snyder, sulphu 
2 ylor, Temple, Terrell, Tyler, 
Vernon. Victoria, g . Weatherford, Wichita Falls, ¥ 
Eagle Lake, Cooper, Paducah, Navasota, Alice, Mt. 
Weslaco, Colorado. 
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The largest department store in the world — ial more than 1400 roofs 








